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BIRD-NOTES. 


‘Brrps,’ says Francis Willughby (and he might have | 


extended the observation to a certain wingless 
race), ‘ Birds, in the season of love, be notably more 
loquacious and canorous than at any other time.’ 
Many persons believe with this old naturalist that 
the tender passion alone prompts the music of the 
grove ; while others, again, have discovered that song 
is simply defiance among feathered rivals, and hear, in 
a full spring chorus, nothing less shocking than envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, set to music. 
Could we consult the musicians themselves, perhaps 
they might tell us that, although love and emulation 
undoubtedly both heighten and prolong their melody, 
it is, in the first instance, directly inspired by the 
season itself. These creatures, so eminently sensitive 
to skyey influences, feel, depend upon it, the genial 
change to the very tip of their feathers, and when 
spring comes round, burst into song not less naturally 
than trees into leaf, and flowers into blossom. No 
more black frosts and shelterless hedgerows ; plenty 
of food, light, and sunshine ; a mate and a snugly- 
hidden nest in perspective—why, what black-bird would 
be worth his cherry who couldn’t say grace with an 
extra whistle over avine blessings like these! Take 
an instance which, it seems to me, just illustrates the 
point. Your parrot, a gray-headed old bachelor, some- 
what sulky the winter through, how does he comport 
himself with his cage set out in spring sunshine? 
Well, the bird shouts with delight, and executes such 
marvellous somersaults and unexpected feats, that, 
could the knack be learned through simply looking 
on, Poll’s owner might make a fortune by outshining 
the wondrous Leotard. He not only accompanies 
this volunteer performance with his whole stock of 
imitations, but draws on his imagination for the 
oddest combinations of sounds, and on his memory 
for an uncommonly good five-shillings’ worth of ejacu- 
latory phrases picked up on board ship. Poor Poll, 
innocent of love or rivalry as any hermit, finds full 
cause for rejoicing in that the winter is over and gone. 

Among the very earliest birds of the year is the 
rook. The great lazy fellows who sail overhead 
months together, with just an occasional ‘ kraa-a’ or 
so to a lagging companion, start into clamorous activity 
at sight of the first snowdrops. Those of our readers 
who find pleasure in listening to the consultations 


which this tribe engage in the great business of building, 

will have found opportunities for observing that some 

individuals utter notes more sonorous and significant 

than others, and also, that all the community put much 

more variety than is commonly supposed into the cry. 

In love, too, our rook positively does become ‘ canor- 

ous,’ at least he makes the most grotesque attempts 

to treat his bride to a song, and she, in her turn, when 

advanced to the dignity of materfamilias, fondles the 

young brood with a sort of murmuring lullaby. The 

raven, head of the corvine clan, besides his gruff ‘ caw,’ 

utters in flight a deep, ominous ‘ kree-a-a, much pro- 

longed, well described as an ‘iron knell’ by the poet 
Wordsworth. The jackdaw jerks out his peculiar 
‘caw’ as if in desperate hurry. Another of the rook’s 

congeners, the magpie, makes love with a clatter of 
short hard notes, like an old woman’s pattens ringing 
on the pavement ; while the jay, conscious, no doubt, 
that his harsh, grating voice gives no adequate ex- 
pression to tender feelings, urges his suit in borrowed 
snatches of song, precisely as love-letters, to judge from 
the specimens produced in breach-of-marriage cases, 
are generally great in quotations of amatory verse. 
The imitative powers of the jay were well known 
to the Romans, who called him scurra, the mimic, 
for his pains, though such a nickname might be still 
better bestowed on our lively acquaintance the star- 
ling. His natural note is nothing better than an 
absurd pretence of cork-drawing, diversified with a 
sound like tearing yards of stout calico by the dozen ; 
but he is a fellow who contrives to make himself all 
things to all birds in whose company he happens 
to be. Among the daws, he chatters; in a foraging- 
party of plovers, he will whistle with the best; he 
screams with sea-gulls; adopts the coot’s cry and the 
wild-duck’s quack when roosting on the reedy margin 
of a broad; and when he houses in a dovecot, has 
been heard to imitate its inmates. This last-named 
piece of mimicry seems the more surprising, because 
the whole gamut lies between the starling’s high- 
pitched gutturals and that tremulous murmur charac- 
teristic of the Columbine group. The ‘ coo-roo-coo’ of 
the pigeon is hardly less familiar to town than to 
country folks ; indeed, nothing makes one ‘smell the 
meadow in the street’ as, on fine spring mornings, the 
sight and sound of these pretty creatures, while, aloft 
on window-sills and roof-tiles, they utter their plain- 
tive confidence, accompanied by coquettish nods, tails 


held over last year’s nests, and the noisy zeal with 


outspread, and a variety of graceful gestures. Much 
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the same, to the unpractised ear, sounds the peculiar 
note throughout the genus, but the naturalist detects 
a difference. The rock-pigeon, for whom nature 


provides a dovecot in the holes and crannies of our h 


shore-cliffs, makes them echo to a wild ——. coo ;’ 
species, on the con’ nm com to 

tho. ia diate 
i approach to articulate 


cushat’s cry into ‘Tak twa coos, Tammy,’ and thus 
account for it: A certain Tammy went out one night 
to drive a cow. He 
but returning with his booty through a wood, heard 
the cushie ae overhead po Sa plain as could be: 
‘Tak twa coos, Tammy—tak twa coos!’ Such advice 
squared far too well with the hero’s own inclinations 
to be neglected. ‘A’ dunna, but wat a’ weel,’ says 
he went, t caught, and was aoe 
Rome, but the cushie-doo ‘ hangit Tamm 
As I have said, the pigeons bring a Spiel charm 
into our busy thoroughfares, but the town owes more 
than it imagines to the chattering of the house-spar- 
row. To learn how much this is worth, you must 


squares and 
gardens, a lifeless silence about the handsomest houses. 
All at once = make an ornithological discovery : 
the Puck of European house-tops (as much at home 
in London as if the freedom of the city had been 
presented to him in a gold box), that peeps round 
chimneys, and nests in every coigne of vantage, that 
truts, lilts, and chatters ev ere—you have left 
him behind you in the Old World, an find out for 
that a town can better aun many a better 
ird than Mr Passer Domesticus. Apropos of this little 
nt a fortnight in Paris about as y 
its time out of water, and on 
the comfort he found it to have ‘a bonny 
par areca and talk a bit’ at his window every 
morning. ‘“Chiddy, chiddy-chow, Philip,” the bird 
said, sir; and, b Jove, that was the best bit of Eng- 
I got back again!’ And with all my 
heart, I wish every yo who patronises poisoned 
wheat a similar experience; to wake up some fine 
morning in a latitude where our mother-tongue is 
scarce, and find the sparrows chatting his own ver- 
nacular. Such an adventure might help our re ag 
friend to be a little blind to the pilfering tricks o 
the tribe in future, and would open his eyes very wide 
to the solid service they ren as earwig, 
-leg, and green-fly destroyers. 
of the thrush family—our winter 
visitors, redwing and fieldfare—leave their music 
behind them in Scandinavia; with us, the latter 
only chatter abundantly when they flock, and the 
former utters a plaintive ey its provincial 
name swinep ea deep-drawn sigh, | d 
ending in a ‘tinkle. The felatwe's song, in its 
summer habitat, is —, only som 
and brisker than the chatter ; but its congener, long 
the of Lind, was 
wedish nightingale by Linnzus himself, who speaks 
with enthusiasm of its delightful warblings from the 
tops of the spruce-fir. Either the song has since 
deteriorated, or the ears of modern travellers are more 
hard to please than those of the great naturalist, for it 
has a fashion to cry down the perform- 
ance as commonplace. A correspondent of 
ayy any does the bird impartial justice. 
Writing from Sweden, this gentleman, though he 
denies the redwing’s song ‘the ur and rich gush 
of Seng the frush,” escribes it as ‘ much varied, 
cadences, with occasional runs, 


not the As for } the 


for instance, or the fields of Suffolk, where, once on a 
time, these feathered sirens betrayed Bloomfield, the 
Farmer’s Boy, into a thrashing for le his 


enjoy themselves among the 
while he ‘ “Tisted the Throughout England, 


there is a very wide difference in at vocal powers of 
individuals; and a thrush seldom comes into good 
song before he is three or four years old. Season 
after season, you may observe one bird sing in the 
same shrubbery, or even from one favourite tree, and 
it is to watch the gradual develop- 
ment of his notes 
The black-bird’s strain, as all books, to say 
of our own ears, tell us, wants the variety we og 5 
in that of his mottled relative ; but then, what other 
feathered creature has such a remarkable stock of 
calls and si at command? Of these, the best 
known is the bold ‘ chink-chink, several times 
repeated, with which he proclaims that he has found a 
worm, and let who dare come and dispute his Sa 
and the ‘ chut-chut-chut,’ flung in our teeth as he 
out of the hedge right before us, like some astoni 
a in-the-box. In the summer-morning soning 
ve been surprised | to hear this bird utter harsh cries 
almost like the ‘scraig’ of a missel-thrush. He was 
then silent till near sunrise, when he burst forth into 
a joyous carol, welcoming the sun with his best and 
mellowest music. His wife, a lady whose rusty black 
suggests the notion that she wears her hus ’s cast- 
clothes, has no song whatever, but some very 
significant notes. her she shrieks an 
alarm, flies off, scuttles among | grass or nettles 
close at hand, and you hear the Pre er’s low, inward, 
anxious moan constantly repeated. Remove to a 
little distance, and back she flies to her treasure, lets 
her mate know that all is right by a loud, ——_ 
tory chuckle, and settles quietly down 
Chrysostom among feathered fowl,’ as a quaint Bn 
ae the black-bird, has a golden cousin, who might be 
less of a rarity among us than he is, but for the hearty 
English welcome of powder and shot with which he 
is invariably receiv 


Cest Jean Loriot, 
Qui mange les cerises, et laisse les noyaux,” 
as the French rhyme says. Loriot in France, Turiol 
in Spain, Oriole in all alike imitations of his 
call. The song of splendid bird, a flute-like 
whistle with a cadence not unlike speech, sounds 
ominous to the Low-German short of coin, for Hans 
drinking before the alehouse door, hears the oriole 
from the lindens: ‘ Hast du gesopen ? so betahl 
(Hast thou quaffed ? then pay). 
‘Gaines out of the thrushes, we find ourselves, 


better Macgillivray’s arrangement, at once 


larks. Two 5) only of the true 


the | Alaude can be counted in this 


wood-lark and the sky, the lark, par excellence. 

former species avoids the bleak, exposed tracts a 

which the latter is ‘so ak to rejoice,’ evidently 
ter of a rich champaign 


* He is Jean Loriot, who eats up the cherries, and leaves us 


- 
the song-thrush, if he were not too great a favourite 
to pass entirely without notice, it would be quite 
. superfluous to say anything of him at a season when 
le — so constantly and so musically everywhere 
r himself. I cannot agree with some naturalists, 
that the best singers of this species belong to the 
home-counties. In other districts, you may hear 
their notes full as rich and as varied; Bagley W. 
| cadence ; indeed, Northumbrian rustics translate the | 
| pay a@ visit to New York. Strolling over the city, | 
inny meadows ringed Wl cover, where, from 
‘ebruary to the latter end of June, the song, so vivid, 
. et delicate, of these birds might be heard all day 
mg, and, yy after warm showers, deep into | 
e night. er cornfield and pasture, over bleak | 
stones, 
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moor and bleaker hillside, the skylark is always a 
welcome sight and sound. Only under one condition 
do a Senge is bird, and that, as 
ou it too ol penned into a cage, trampli 
ing its wings the while, as if determined to 
the best even of a prison. 4a © 
dall’s Glaciers of the Alps gives astriking idea of 
the marvellous vocal powers bestowed upon the lark : 
‘When we hear its song,’ says the professor, ‘ we may 
be sure that the whole atmosphere between us and 
the bird is filled with pulses or waves, as they are 
often called, produced by the little songster’s organ of 
voice. This is a vibrating instrument resembling in 
principle the reed of a clarionet. We hear the song 
of the lark from an elevation of 500 feet in the air. 
Before this is possible, the bird must have agitated 
a sphere of air 1000 feet in diameter—that is to say, 
it must have communicated to 17,888 tons of air a 
motion sufficiently intense to be appreciated by our 
organs of hearing.’ Now, when we couple this quota- 
tion with the fact, that in fine weather the lark’s 
single song, not unfrequently from five to eight 
minutes in duration, is constantly renewed through 
the day, we may well hear a perfect miracle of sound 
in her carol. Milton’s exquisite couplet in L’ Allegro— 
To hear the lark begin her flight, 
And singing, startle the dull night— 


conveys an ornithological fact. I have repeatedly 
heard the lark’s réveille by half-past one a. M., while 
the heavens were still quite dark. 

The pipits, which have fair claims to count as the 
cadet branch of the lark family, have a song highly 
characteristic of their relationship. Observe, for 
instance, that well-known bird the meadow-pipit, or 
titlark, as it is commonly called. Very larklike are 
its ringing modulated notes—feeble, of course, com- 
pared wii those of the true Alaude ; larklike, too, 
in rising from the ground to sing, ugh it only 
mounts eighteen or twenty yards, and in its descent 
with wings and tail outspread. One species, the 
rock-pipit, whose habitat is a craggy coast, springs 
up from the rocks with a shrill, strident song, not 
melodious, like that of his inland congeners, but in 
perfect keeping with the hoarse dash of the waves, 
and the wild-fowls’ screams and cries. 


chirrup. beg the yellow tiful 
bird, nam: ‘on, ‘ Little ene 
from its ess for sheepfolds—is er more 


remarkable. Perched on a stone, so as to display its 
fine yellow plumage to the best advantage, and 
fanning its tail after the fashion of the tribe, it utters 
com of two notes, the second of these 
y a musical tone lower than the first. 

On every furze-common the summer through you 
may find the whin-chat, a pretty bird, flitting from 
bush to bush with a cry like ‘ peep-tick-tick ;? and its 
brighter cousin also, the stone-chat, whose note, 
uttered from the topmost stone of a heap, is not a bad 
imitation of striking light with flint and steel. Chat 
the third, the wood-chat, though in no way related to 
the others, has, in common with them, a trick of 
mocking songsters more accomplished than himself. 
The natural tones of this last-named bird, rarely 
heard in where he is but an occasional 
are said to the note ‘chu-lu-lu-lu,’ 
w rings some sunny morning from every 
coppice and plantation. This is the whitethroat, 
vocal at once on his arrival, unlike most of our equa- 

esperate earnest, erecting his crest, out hi 
his tail, and flinging up and 

wn 


e a zealous stump-orator. No two natural- | F 


in their report of his performance. Some, 


ists 
with Gilbert White, will pronounce it ‘harsh and 


displeasant ;’ others, again, consider it ‘hardly inferior 
to the song of the nightingale.’ Where the song is 
so much aimired, I fancy the en warbler, who is 
remarkably like his relative in form and plumage, but 
far superior as a vocalist, has been mi en for him ; 
while those who despise it proportionably have per- 
haps not been fortunate in their i for a wide 
ifference exists between individuals both in the 
uality and arrangement of their song. Last summer, 
or days together, I heard a spirited singer, in concert 
with the liquid trills of a blackcap and the softer notes 
of a redstart, and a ier trio could hardly have 

irly tired out hi ow-singers with praise- 
worthy resolution to have the last note. 

All the robin’s notes—his song, the eee chirp 
with which he announces hi at our windows in 
winter, his plaintive sibilant call—these are — 
familiar to us than human speech. No feathered 
creature so cheery in winter ; not one makes more of 
summer sunshine than Rob: you may hear him till 
close upon ten in June evenings, and he will be up 
next morning between two and three with the lark. 
At this season, Rob is a first-rate barometer; and it 
may be worth your while—O my — reader 
—to watch his ways on the eve of such a festival, 
when the weather looks dubious. Then, no matter 
though wicked-looking clouds be loitering about the 
sky, as if bent on spoiling to-morrow’s pleasure, if 
only you see this dear bird choose the top bough of a 
tree, hang himsel on it like a ripe red apple, and sing 
away with all his heart, you may oF ey mind at 
rest. He tells you to pack up the cold fowl and ham, 
in joyful security that those good things will not be 
ignobly Teneo | on the morrow sub tegmine umbrelli. 

In company with Cock Robin, Jenny Wren natu- 
rally comes, seeing that, from time immemorial, 
—- rhyme has made a happy — of the two. 


Thou: earted father, 
forbi 


few plaintive notes as it cree 
sort of fashion about the willows; while the chiff- 
chiff, we need not say, constantly iterates its own 
name. At times, this curious bird will half-double 


money- q they ow fp his note is ‘chink- 
chink,’ and there popular beli 


count money till the ju 

group we notice our wi » 

whose ‘ note,’ says Gilbert ite, ‘is as minute as its 
? This much resembles the ‘cheep, cheep, 


‘auna. 
Good imitations both of the shrew-mouse 


too familiar beast of the larder may be 


| 
indulge in a musical flirtation—Rob _ on a 
house-top against the sky, flinging down his ripe 
peach notes and luscious trills, while ‘ brown Jenny,’ 
im an adjacent elm, sets up her pipe, clear, — 
and shrill, like the living morsel of a musical snuff- 
box which she is. Like the robin, always smart in 
winter, when other birds are draggled and dejected, 
A close connection of the pipit’s, our pied, fly-loving | Jenny is the same bustling, compact little body in 
friend the wagtail, has _no song, but gives us a cheery | January as in May, and the coldest sunshine brings 
out her cheery song with its curious chorus, ‘sideriti, 
sideriti.’ Among our summer migrants, Jenny Wren 
has three relatives, hardly distinguishable each from 
each in colour and size, but widely ——— in their 
notes—the wood-wren, which has a tremulous, hur- 
| ried song, accompanied by a shaking movement of 
| the wings ; the willow-wren, who patters -_ a 
his note, ‘ chiffy-chiffy,’ and he has been heard te = 
‘chib, chab, chive, chov,’ precisely as we vary j 
Normandy, again, the peasants christen him the ; 
| of the priest who counted Judas out the = pleces 
| of silver is, in the shape of this bird, condemned to 
| 
| cheep’ © e lesser held-mouse, as nature } 
purposely ray cr by the same sound the tiniest By 
creatures, both bird and quadruped, of our British | 
observed 
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among the cries of our bird-mice, the Parus family. 
Besides that odd sound like setting a saw, which is 
the peculiar characteristic of ef sen tit, he owns 
uite a variety of sounds, none of them very musical. 
ike the marsh-tit, our friend Mr Blue-cap makes a 
agen of song in spring, but, listening with a 
critical ear, you find it nothing better than a saucy 
chatter. Nature has bestowed musical utterance on 
but one of this genus, the bearded tit, a black, 
moustached little gentleman, of exquisite delicacy 
both in shape and colouring. He lives, feeds, and 
nests among reeds, and, as we might expect, is well 
distributed among the Norfolk broads. Last summer, 
on Wroxham Broad, the writer had an opportunity of 
observing a party, seven in number, of these pe 4 
creatures fluttering — the "> of an islet in f 
song. There were little runs, si romp heey: ing notes, 
ringing and clear, yet all on the most Liliputian 
e. It gave one the fanciful notion of a peal of 
fairy wedding-bells. More plentiful in the same 
locality, though not a music-maker of so fine a 
uality, is the sedge-warbler, which, beginning with a 
characteristic chiddy-chiddy, chit-chit, bursts into 
the strongest medley of notes pilfered from some half- 
dozen species, and all given in a desperate hurry. 
They keep up their Lae on the ni ght smn to 
a grotesque accompaniment like perpeti issing ; in 
reality, nothing more romantic than the sucking of 
the eels round the water’s edge. Should the reader 
ever be tempted to visit our broads by moonlight, to 
enjoy this curious serenade, his ears may be astonished 
by a well-known note, not generally supposed to be 
nocturnal. Perched on a dwarf-alder or willow-pol- 
lard, sits the cuckoo, shouting as merrily at midnight 
as at mid-day. In other districts, also, I have heard 
him at intervals during the night, but always under 
the same conditions, bright moonlight and warm still 
weather. The note seems more frequently broken, 
co-ok—co-ok—co-ok—koo, than by day. en per- 
fectly given, a regular harmonic interval occurs between 
the two notes of this bird’s plain song, which are 
thirds. The cry, however, varies so much in indivi- 
duals, that listening to half-a-dozen cuckoos at once, 
they give you the notion of singing a catch. The 
old rhyme— 


In April, the koocoo singeth her song by rote ; 
In June, of tune she cannot sing a note— 


is not ornithologically true. Although, towards the 
end of the bird’s stay with us, you do often hear the 
note broken, yet it will come across the meadows 
sometimes as clear and musical after mid-summer as 
in April. 

To the same subdivision, Scansores, as the cuckoo 
belongs another summer visitor, now rare indeed, 
although Sir Thomas Browne mentions the hoopoe in 
his time as ‘ often met with in this country.’ His 
contemporary, Dr Plot, describes the ‘hoopoe, or 
hooping-bird, whereof I saw one alive on Otmoor, a 

ird to admiration beautiful, curiously decked with 
its never appearing or being heard, as t 
vulgar will have it, but immediately before some 
approaching calamity.’ The calamity happens to 
itself in these days, for no sooner does the bird fold 
wing on our shores than it gets shot. The ‘hoop, 
hoop, hoop’ of this stranger is, we need hardly say, a 
classic note, accounted for by the old Roman, who 
Kae theories of his own on the origin of species. 

ing Tereus, a gentleman of the ancient world, whose 
notions respecting iage with a (deceased or other- 
wise) wife's sister were highly heterodox, gave his 
y ni unning after his wife through a 

wood in the dark, ‘the pursuer,’ in a sense both literal 
and legal, suddenly found the gold crown on his head 
to a crest of feathers. In short, Tereus there 

and became a hoopoe, and has ever since followed 


Procne and Philomela through the countries of Europe, 
crying out: ‘Epopoe, pou, pou, io?’ (Where, where 
are you?) On the same authority, we may, if we 
please, believe that we hear the story just given 
rehearsed by the nightingale while listening to her 


Capricious passagings 
And murmurs musical and swift, jug-jug, 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all. 


M. Raymond, a French naturalist, has made some 
very interesting observations on the nightingale’s 
song, from which it appears that, with all its wonder- 
ful variety of notes, they are strictly limited within 
a single octave ; he says that he remarked, indeed, 
some sharp tones which formed the double octave, 
and which were emitted like lightning; but this 
happens rarely, and only when the bird by an 
uncommon effort raised its voice to the octave. An 
old compatriot of M. Raymond, Belon (Histoire des 
Oyseaux, 1555), winds up an eloquent description of 
the song with the remark, that in no spot on earth 
were the birds more plentiful than in the forest of 
Ardennes. Are they singing there still, one would 
like to know, the descendants of those old night- 
ae ? What winged creatures could have a better 
right to people the ‘melancholy boughs’ of forest 

e si ittle croak with whic e nts of 
this species lead their young under the tahoe, and 
its robin-like call-note, ‘hweep, hweep,’ ma so 
perfectly imitated by the human voice, that the birds 
will answer; nay, I have even heard the song 
mimicked capitally by a Suffolk village lad, with the 
help of a sort of pipe improvised from an elder-shoot ; 
and, by the way, anent apes ee ae of this 
description, I call to mind a somewhat amusing story. 
A quartered some district 
w e, nightingale was rare, invited a large 
to hear one sing in his en by moonlight. The 

ests assembled on the lawn, and were presently— 

captain’s brother-officers excepted, who had laid 
heavy bets that the bird would prove some inferior 
nocturnal singer—in ecstasies. That their host had 
won the wager, nobody could for a moment doubt ; 
never was nightingale more musical and melancholy 
than this, and at the first break in the melody, the 
ladies especially were loud in its praise. Their 
applause unluckily proved too much for Philomel’s 
discretion, who, thrusting a hirsute German face out 
of the lilacs, exclaimed : ‘ Ach, Himmel, but you haf 
not heard von leetle ! Herr Captain, now I do 
de leetle peeg!’ And I leave what followed to the 
reader’s i tion. 

In Germany, the bird prized next to the nightingale 
is the chaffinch, though to English ears his few notes 
have nothing beyond a cheerful briskness to recom- 
mend them. Among individuals of the species, there 
are, however, varieties and degrees of merit well 
known to fanciers. First, the bird with the common 
hedgerow song, comically rendered by the Scotch 
peasant into ‘ wee, wee, wee drucken sowie ;’ another, 
and better, ending in ‘kiss-me-de-’ (this syllable very 
long) ‘-ar;’ and a third ditty, less affectionate, but 
more highly prized, closing with ‘chop-way-der.’ 
The perfect song of the last bird is ‘ ching-ching-ching- 
hull- ull-hull-chop-way-der,’ and the little fellow 
who can pipe this loud and clear, will be worth his 
couple of guineas. A more ‘observable bird,’ both 
for plumage and voice, is the finch, whose gay motley 
had won him his country name, Fool’s Coat, in 
Chaucer’s time. An exquisite elegance and airiness 
distinguish the goldfinch’s note among the chorus of 
small singers, and cultivation wonderfully improves 
it. The best singer in captivity is a hybrid between 
the goldfinch ne a hen-canary. A publican in the 
Borough possessed one of these, for which he more 
than once refused twenty sovereigns, the bird bein 
worth twice the money to him, from the number 0 
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ding fanciers it attracted to his house. As 
for another cage-favourite, the bullfinch, the less 
said concerning his wild notes the better for his 
credit. Even in a natural state, however, this ready 
scholar will improve his song by imitating the plough- 
man who whistles down the furrow, unconscious t 
he is giving Mr Bullfinch a music-lesson. A pleasant 
sound over May meadows, it has been well likened to 
the sweep of the scythe, comes the ‘reesle’ of the green 
linnet, though the true singer of the tribe is the brown 
linnet, who, as spring approaches, enlivens her dusky 
feathers with a rose-coloured breast-knot. Our tiny 
red-pole also deserves some notice, who, besides an 
affectionate little song for its mate, has a musical call- 
note like ‘ Marie, Marie,’ that you hear to perfection 
while you watch a party of these tik igmies 
rched together, and politely Fasting an alder-seed 
m bill to bill, till it goes the round, much like 
Washington Irving’s lump of 
sugar. With the yellow-hammer (whom I consider 
to be simply the soul of a bore put into feathers), I 
had intended to weary neither myself nor the reader, 
but here he is pertinaciously singing close at hand, as 
if to insist that no list of hedge-songsters could pos- 
sibly be complete without him. However bird could 
come by the doldrum chant he perpetually iterates, is 
a mystery, unless we suppose that he officiated as 
mute at Cock Robin’s funeral, and has kept on repeat- 
ing the dirge ever since. Monotonous as the notes 
are, popular fancy contrives to vary them. Through- 
out some counties, the bird sues in formd pauperis 
for ‘a little bit of bread and no cheese ;’ flying south- 
ward, and grown more luxurious, he calls for ‘bread, 
bread, butter, curds and cre-am;’ elsewhere, the 
rustics hear him address his mate ‘Pretty, pretty, 
pretty cre-a-ture ;’ while over the border, the objur- 
gatory little rascal shouts ‘ Deil, deil, deil tak ye-ee.’ 
Better birds than the yellow-bunting must be 
passed over, for this ‘loquacious and canorous’ paper 
already outruns its limits, but I must find peng for a 
word or two on the hirundines. While their dark 
cousin, the swift, dashes past us with a wild tern-like 
stream, the pretty gutturals of our summer house- 
mates have a peculiar home-charm. Especially is 
this noticeable on a July midnight, when opening a 
window close by a martin’s nest, the sound wakes up 
the brood to a soft chatter, which gives you a pleasant 
sense of companionship in the solitude of night. Our 
swallow-people make one of the loveliest shows in 
nature as they weave their airy dance in the sunshine, 
their shadows dancing on the grass beneath. Watch- 
ing this, you presently become aware that the sight 
has attractions, not on esthetic grounds, for pussy, 
who steals along the hedge tow the party, appa- 
rently too intent on their revels to notice her. 
Another moment, they have all sighted the samy, 
and, screaming the swallow war-cry ‘peet, peet, kleeue- 
hu,’ rush to the charge. Grimalki in finds herself 
centre to a circle of dark glancing forms, which dash 
Ee bewildered eyes, swoop down on her back, 
ears, head, and tail with their wings, till, 


worried out of her feline senses, she gladly esca) 
full trot, when up fly the conquerors, and 
neighbouring chimney-pots ring with songs of 
triumph. 


at 
the 


THE MOATED GRANGE 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


Op Lady Betty Wagstaffe arrived one morning at 
the Grange, earlier and more fussy than usual. In 
fact, Mrs Austen, who had a vivid appreciation of her 
friend’s absurdities, said she puffed as well as waddled 
like her fat elderly pug. ‘Such news, my dear! There 
hasn’t been such a sensation in the county since you 
took the G How mad we thought you, to be 
sure! and yet it hasn’t turned out so y after all. 


Well, as I was saying—no, I forgot Thaven’t told = 
_ Your dog won’t worry my «ty , will he? 
t ’s right.—You know, my dear, that old General 
Cowley died two months ago, and that no will was 
found ; and that his heir-at-law, his nephew, was 
travelling somewhere in the East Indies. I think he 
was at Jerusalem or the Cape of Good Hope, I forget 
which ; but, at all events, he could not have the news 
for several weeks ; so the Priory was shut up, and we 
forgot all about it. Now, my woman went to Great- 
level yesterday, to buy herself a gown—I had just 
paid her half a year’s wages—and, as luck would have 
it, while she was there, a travelling chariot drove w 
to the George; and she went in to have a gossip wi 
the landlady; and—would you believe it?—the old 
eral’s heir, Alfred Hyde, is come home; and he 
brought the family lawyer; and they say that the 
will is in an iron box under the planks, under the bed 
where the old man died, and that he told Alfred 1 
ago where he would find it when he was gone: an 
Alfred and Mr Griffin—he has managed the estate 
for years—went on as soon as the horses were baited.’ 

‘Do you know Mr Hyde, Lady Betty?’ 

‘My love, I haven’t seen him since he was ten 
years old, and he must be five or six and twenty by 
this time. A very handsome man indeed, Jones says, 
and very fair, though he’s been many years in foreign 
parts; and his mother was very rH as Spaniard, 
you know, and a papist, like your new friends. She 
died at his birth; and his father, an odd man like the 
general, had all sorts of fancies about the boy’s 

opping country squire, if he co elp it. But now 
we shall see what he’s like. Soon after he came of 
age, his father died at Cadiz; and the general went 
over when he heard his brother was ill, and brought 
his remains and Alfred to London. I don’t know 
why the young man never came to the Priory. His 
uncle loved to talk of him, and used to read his letters 
to people. He said they were better than Mr Pope’s 
or y Mary Wortley Montagu’s, which are so much 
cried up; to tell you the truth, | think them all tedious. 
—Yes, my dear; you’re very good; I will take a glass 
of wine and a biscuit ; and some sponge-cake and warm 
milk for Snap. Your dog is really very good-tempered. 
I’m glad I was the first to you. I suppose Mr 
Austen will call on Alfred Hyde? 

‘Oh, of course. He will be our nearest neighbour ; 
and his uncle was always civil. It will be pleasant, 
too, to have a younger man at the Priory.’ 

‘ Yes, my dear, as you say, it will; and I hope he'll 
marry. You’re lucky that your girls are babies still ; 
it’s always best to have sons first. A woman looks 
all the younger, the longer she has no daughters to 
take out. And how heavy on hand they do hang 
sometimes, to be sure! There are the three Nevilles, 
and two Giffards, and’ [with a little scream] ‘seven 
Heckstetters! It is very provoking that the men, 
instead of taking to them—good wives they ’d make 
too—hanker after girls like your dark beauty, who 
won't look at them. I shall never forget how thankful 
I was when I got my last daughter off. “ Now,” said I, 
“T°ll enjoy myself;” and sol do. If I can have the 
horses to-morrow, I shall go and see young Hyde; 
but my coachman said something about siusialdon 
I if it put off’ 

y Betty Wagstaffe’s information, excepting 
geography, was substantially correct. While she was 
imparting it, Alfred Hyde was going slowly over 
the ancient house, from which he had been absent 
since boyhood. It hold on his 
young imagination ; but his pleasure in possession 
was subdued by honest regret for the kind-hearted 
though eccentric old relative from whom he in- 
herited it. He would like to have been welcomed 
there by him, to have soothed his last moments, paid 
the last honours to his remains ; but, strangely as till 
then it had appeared to him, his uncle had always 
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Sees his sg in. advising him to see as 
much of the world as could while he was young, 
and had some one to take good care of his propert 
for him; he would have time enough in the Priory 
when he succeeded to it. The reason had never 
seemed to Alfred the true one; but it was not for 
him to op a relative of whose affection there could 


. be no dou It was evident not only in his extreme 


liberality, but in every line of the letters, almost 
womanly tender, which followed Alfred wherever he 
travell The last disclosed the mystery ; it said : 
‘LT have no new symptoms, my dear boy 5 but some- 
thing powerful, though indescribable, tells me that I 
am not far from my end. It may come when I least 
look for it ; and while my hand is firm and my mind 
unclouded, I will write what I wish you to when 
I am laid with my ancestors. I shall direct Griffin 
to forward it then.. There is not a great deal to say. 
You know, with one reserve, all that is, and for years 
has been in my heart towards you. That one so 
young and fresh has been able to love one so old, and 
perhaps odd, has been a consolation in my latter 
—_. I will not die leaving a secret to part us. 
ou must why I have always dis- 
couraged your living with me, or even visiting me; 
the simple fact is, that your father and It has 
often so emenat to brothers—loved the same woman, 
and he won her. I could never get over it, never 
could feel the same affection for him afterwards. Even 
when he was dead, my unburied love made me feel 
bitterly towards him when I saw you; for, different 
in complexion as you are from your mother, there is 
an unfathemable something in your eyes which I 
never saw in any other’s but hers; and every time 
I looked at you, my old love, anguish, and bitterness 
revived. It was not fit that an old man’s mind should 
be so disturbed ; and, thank God, I had courage to 
keep you at a distance from me, as I had to destroy 
every memorial of your mother, when it was no 
longer lawful for me to think of her. I am the 
happier for it now that I am, I hope, going where I 
love her without sin, and sete nalier better than 
it is possible to love on earth. When your time 
comes, may your wooing be fortunate! It soothes me 
to know how affectionately you will receive this, will 
wander through the old home of your and my fathers, 
and pause at the grave of your fond uncle.’ 

General Cowley did his nephew but justice, and 
was truly honoured and lamented by him. He 
was slow to return his neighbours’ visits, and led 
a life of comparative seclusion for a year. Lady 
Betty said she was afraid he was going to turn 
out as odd as his uncle, and that so young a man 
had no excuse; that, for her part, however, she 
had not expected that much good would come of 
all that travelling and reading. He seemed to have 


no real epee: in any one but that bookish old- 
abbé. 


e could see that Mrs Austen—arrant flirt 
that she was—a married woman, too, and — 
ight, if she was a day—flattered herself that 

ired her. He never thought of her. Lady Betty 
hoped that when his turn did come—if, indeed, a man 
so fond of bocks could fall in love at all—he would 
have more sense than to fancy that made-up thing. 
She would give him a hint the first opportunity, that 
his poor dear uncle—a shrewd man, Though no great 
talker—had no opinion of Mrs Austen. 

All at once, when no one in the least expected it, 
Mr Hyde invited all his neighbours to a ball. It 
made such a stir. Everybody accepted. Mrs Heck- 
— was worried out of her wits by her seven 

ghters. There was a disagreement among them. 
Three wished that all seven should be alike ; 
the others, that they should be all different. When 
the dispute was at the worst, their brother Hubert, 
an unscrupulous young dragoon, on long leave, drove 
them frantic by recommending them to _—— 
Shakspeare’s Seven Ages, suggesting that ‘ lean 


Myra’s 


and s pantaloon’ was specially adapted to 


gure, and finding equally apt reasons for 


y | fitting an Age to each sister. The tumult grew so 


‘fast and furious, that Papa Heckstetter, maddened, 
moreover, by the gout, swore that not one of them 
should go at all, unless there were immediate peace 
and submission to mamma. In every visitable family 
in the country, confusion abounded more or less, 
There was no writing then to the milliner in London, 
who had your dimensions, and would send you by 
train on the shortest notice all you anntel. 

was there in the adjacent towns any one who had 
‘the latest fashions always on hand,’ and could be 
trusted on an emergency to turn one out tolerably fit 
to be seen. But somehow or other, body got 
dressed after a fashion, and there was poy An 
county gathering on record at the Priory on the day 
three weeks from the date of Alfred’s invitations, 
The first arrival was Lady Betty Wagstaffe. She 
went early, she said, to offer to be of use to him in 
receiving his guests. Having no lady to do the 
honours for him, it would be awkward, and she was 
one of the dear general’s oldest friends. Indeed, when 
they were very young—— But no matter—it was 
all for the best. She had no reason to complain of 
Mr Wagstaffe—they lived in perfect harmony—he 
never contradicted her. ‘But, my dear,’ to use her 
own words when, later, she was talking to her 
grand-daughter, ‘if I live to be a thousand, which 
isn’t likely, I shall never forget my rise when Mr 
Hyde presented me to a stately, ha , middle- 
aged lady in black satin and diamonds, saying: “My 
aunt, Madame de Firmont.” To be sure, it was quite 
natural that his mother should have had sisters, and 
that one of them should be living, and come to see 
him ; but the thing had never occurred to me or any 
one else; so it seemed odd. But this was not the 
only surprise, for at Madame de Firmont’s side was 
Mademoiselle de Tourzel, looking lovely in India 
muslin and pearls. From that time, my dear, I smelled 
a rat, for she had never out at all; she had even 
remained in her room when the Austens had parties, 
excusing herself because of her misfortunes. “So, so, 
Mr Hyde,” I said to myself, “this is your regard for 
old abbés and books.” I do believe we were all 
asked there that he might have the pleasure of seein 

and shewing what a sweet creature that French gir 
was in full dress. I’m not superstitious, but really 
she looked like the Virgin Mary. She would not 
dance—she said she did not know the lish dances 
—but she talked very prettily in her en English 
to the men who thronged round her. They were all 
wild about her. It was really enough to make the otber 
girls mad; but she was so modest, that I don’t believe 
any one in the rooms had a bad feeling towards her, 
except Mrs Austen, and I saw her looking daggers in 
spite of herself. It spoiled her; and that good-for- 
nothing Hubert Heckstetter whi to me that 
“the maiden’s curse” was down in the mouth. I must 


e | tell you that he had observed how she, a married 


woman, tried always to off the beaux from the 
girls, and he had given her this nickname, and written 
some stinging verses about her with that title. Mr 
Hyde behaved with as much self- ion as if he 
had been the head of his family for years. I never 
saw a better-bred man. He was attentive to every 
one, and marked to no one. I only suspected that he 
had a particular feeling to Mademoiselle de Tourzel, 
because his aunt made so much of her. I overheard 
her saying once : “ You know, my sweet child, I have 
loved you by reputation some time.” Well, it all 
came to an end, like a else, and I never 
enjoyed myself more, and 1s Heckstetter said the 
same; and well she might, for she got off one of her 
daughters that evening, and not the youngest or 
lest 

ar on in the day su i e ball at the Priory, 
Mrs Austen awoke, troubled sleep. She fale 


| 
| 
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sure that fatigue and turbulence of mind had left 
such marks on her face as she should not ch 

even her maid to see. She got up, and drew back 
the window-curtains sufficiently to judge ; yen i 


that she looked worse than even she had 
she closed them coed vase returned to bed, and rang. 
She ordered breakfast there, said she should dine late 
in her dressing-room, and desired to be undisturbed. 
She wanted to be alone with her bad passions, in 
order to reflect how she might be revenged. Her 
inordinate vanity had received its first check. She 
had been the most admired woman in the neighbour- 
health 
e arts 
had made her a rival with whom even oh ta the 
first bloom of youth had had no chance. She was, 
she assured herself, as handsome as ever, in spite of 
her thirty-eight years. She had not found a gray 
hair ; her figure was perfect ; her skin soft and white ; 
her teeth might be less dazzling than they had been, 
but they were all in their F eagon and whiter then 
than most people’s. Yet was, in Mr Hyde's 
estimation, and she had been at his festivity, no 
more than any other good-looking, e married 
woman! She had never concealed herself that 
it must come to that at last, but not yet. She intended 
to be more seductive at fifty than other women in 
their prime. And it was all over! in that neighbour- 
hood at any rate. Her prestige was ; and all 
through that odious girl, who had hitherto resisted 
all invitations, kept ridiculously in the background, 
and seemed perfectly indifferent to dress. Mademoi- 
selle de Tourzel could go to Mr Hyde’s ball; she, 
cold and impenetrable to Mrs Austen, could hang on 
his stately aunt as if she had been her mother—she, 
who did not dance, who made no effort whatever to 
attract, had been surrounded by men, had been, in 
fact, the cynosure of all eyes. ‘The girl’ had always 
been intolerable to her, — arg in her regard, 
her husband had, for the o ime, compelled her to 
resign her will to his ; detect 
nothing in her to condemn, because of her meek 
dignity, her command of temper. 
rs Austen’s hatred had culminated. Had her 
power been commensurate with her malignity, she 
would have set her heel on Pauline, and crushed her 
to powder. But what could she do? Madame de 
Firmont was a distant connection of the De Tourzels ; 
she might offer Pauline a home ; she was evidently 
charmed with her. that case, she might not 
return to the at all; she was, at any rate, to 
remain a month at the Priory. With the marvellous 
microscopic power of jealousy, Mrs Austen detected 
symptoms possibly indicative of growing love between 
Alfred and Pauline ; but she aon not be sufficiently 
confident of them to act in their direction y top 
him to doubt or suspicion. Moreover, 
irl’s purity and simplicity were so evident, that she she 
ew she might as well try to traduce a child in the 
cradle. How could she ruin her without involving her- 
self? But for that fatal contingency, she would have 
coveted some of the Brinvilliers’s deadly secrets. 
Meanwhile, Pauline’s young life had blossomed 
anew. Alfred Hyde had not yet told her so, but he 
worshipped the ground she trod upon. It was for 
her sake that he had induced his aunt to come from 
Florence to stay with him ; for her sake, he had given 
the ball; for her sake, he had so suppressed himself 
—gauging exactly all the difficulties and dangers of 
her position in that bad woman’s house—that even 
she, as we have seen, had but a bare es 
He had seen his idol triumphant, and = 
fied his pride ; he had com hie aunt open her motherly 
heart to the motherless girl, who rushed into it as a 
sanctuary, and that had satisfied his affection. He 
had been the instrument of all the ny = 
darling had known since never-to-be-forgotten horro: 


rated a new one. He asked it at last, as i 
was never asked before. Mis was they 
sat in winter 


of 
on 
t's 


a low stool, her head resting on i 
lap. She said : ‘How wonderful it is that I 
be so happy! I had never hoped it. 

tremble to think of its all coming to an end, and w 
may come after.’ 

Madame de Firmont 


my life.’ 
= ess how Madame de Firmont kissed 
and blessed both, and left them for a time? 
Why should we intrude where even she felt that she 
would be an intruder ? 


hear of Pauline’s 
his. He had been honoured, he said, 


making it her home, and he had 

his dear yo 
Madame de ont must come to the G 


progress, 

to the wedding. Pauline’s spirits fell as 
approached for returning thither. ‘I cannot 
mamma,’ said she, ‘what a f 


where no one sleeps, except when there is company ; 
but I sup they will put you there, and your maid 
in your -room ; that’s a comfort for me. 
Another door opens on’ a curious panelled corridor, 
part of the ancient building, through which you go to 
the servants’ apartments. But the door that troubles 
me most is one that leads into a dark little 
place at the foot of four stairs, up w 
ever Can 
fancy how myself at night sometimes, f 
ing some one is wy hidden there “as will do me a di y 
mischief! I have often made Del help me to 
push the heaviest furniture against that door at night, 
and though she has smiled, and said : “ My child, our 
Blessed Lady will protect us,” I know she has slept 
all the better for ding it. There is some excuse for 
us; we have seen such terrible sights.’ 

Madame de Ficment kissed ber odepted 


and told her she must mot ie 
but commend herself to her 


had robbed her of her family. And she was so joy- \ 
ously at ease, so simply childlike, happy, that, not 
caring to drain his cup too quickly, he put off from { 
day to day asking the decisive question, about the . 
coal and oak-blocks. Pauline was between them } 
ld { 
me 
hat 
at 
her nephew, and said : ‘I am in hopes, my dear child, J 
that it will not come to an end for many a long year. f 
I think it will be your own fault if it does.’ - 
‘Mine! mamma,’ returned Pauline with unfeigned 
. Yes, Pauline,’ said Alfred, ‘yours. If you are so 
happy with us, stay for ever to be my wife; but if t 
you cannot love me well enough, tell me gently, for i 
all my happiness hangs on your words.’ 
Throwing her arms round her adopted mother's 
| 
\ 
‘email guest er eLrothed 5 use 
| She proposed going to any place that he selected, 
| taking her with her till the marriage, which need 
| 
| that Madame de Firmont and Pauline should go to | 
| York, while al] indispensable preparations were in | 
previous 
the day 
tell you, 
I have | 
Ove 3 ) I don’t 
| think that even with my pictures and holy-water, I | 
| could have endured if Delphine had not 
it with me. The hangings are the darkest } 
so dark, that they look black by candle-light. 
here are three doors. One on the south landing, || - | 
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could have told, however, that a feeling of a 
hension troubled her also. It ought to have 
dispelled by their welcome at the Grange. 
awaited them there. Mr Austen was cordial hospi- 
tality itself; Mrs Austen was unimpeachably cour- 
teous, and looked beautiful ; she complained, however, 
of debility ; said that she was sure she had been too 
long at the Grange; she to believe in the 


began 
“unlucky character of the place; the children were 


not as well as the t to be; and, now she thought 
of it, Mademoiselle Tourzel had never looked so 
well during her residence there as she did now. 
About eight o'clock, the hostess asked to be 
allowed to go to bed: she had a terrible headache. 
Of course, every one was conventionally sorry, but 
no one believed she was ill. She looked positivel 
brilliant. She went to her room, was 
and told her maid not:to come to her in the 
morning till she rang. She and her husband had 
long occupied rooms, and she locked the 
woman out, and sat by her fire till the servants’ 
supper-bell rang at nine. Then she took a small 
parcel from her dressing-case, opened her bed-room 
door, looked cautiously round, listened, left her 
room ; passed through an unlighted corridor off the 
north landing, into an unoccupied bedroom, felt her 
way to a door there, and locked it, leaving the key 
in; passed down three other stairs into the panelled 
corridor Payline had described, and thence into her 
bedroom ; went into the little dark place, of which 
the poor girl had spoken so timidly, and locked her- 
self in. She had on a silk dressing-gown, and carried a 
shawl, which she put as a cushion on one of the stairs, 
then sat on it, alone in the dark, with dark thoughts 
which would have made a weaker or less wicked woman 
tremble and retrace her steps; but Lydia Austen 
said to herself that she was no superstitious fool. So, 
when the wind in the great avenue blent its cry with 
the howling of the dogs in the stable-yard, her nerves 
were not affected, and she thought only of what 
seemed to her the near accomplishment of a cherished 
— her on a 
vithout inculpating herself. Time passed ve owly. 
It seemed nam till the great clock dank ten, 
and Pauline did not come immediately afterwards. 
Madame de Firmont was with her, pes | they talked 
time in Mrs — heard 
‘auline say: ‘ Let me shew you the pane’ passage. 
It is dismal enough, is it not? The door, however, 
has a strong bolt. But here is my chamber of horrors. 
I am always too frightened at night to even open the 
door and peep in. I turn the key quickly, Cooter 
lest some one should spring out on me. Ak ! no key, 
and the door locked ; that does not reassure me. Will 
you let your Sophie come and help Delphine and 
me?’ What were they going to do? Should she 
escape at once by the other door, or wait to hear? 
By the by, where had she put the key? Not till that 
moment did she remember that she had left it in the 
lock outside. There was a great deal of noise before 
the guilty woman realised in what a trap she had 
placed herself. At length a concussion, which affected 
the whole door, told her that a large, lofty oak-press 
was pushed against it. No one man, much less one 
woman, could have moved it. But that was not all; 
she heard that other articles of furniture were 
against that, and she stood there, utterly helpless! 
‘Fool! idiot that I was!’ she hissed through closed 
teeth. ‘I have heard that criminals generally make 
some fatal blunder, which defeats their plans, or tends 
to their conviction, and I have mocked their stupidity.’ 
Soon there was silence in the bedroom, and i 
understood that Pauline had dismissed her maid. A 
few minutes later she was singing very softly the 
Ave Maris Stella. Mrs Austen knew what it was. 
She liked music, and the air had struck her once, and 
Pauline had shewn her an English translation of the 
words. ‘Drivelling fool!’ muttered savagely. 


Perfect quiet succeeded within doors, but the wind 
blew harder and harder, and she thought once or 


Alfred | twice that she heard the church-bell. must be 


fancy. How cold she was! and how a | the night 
w be. She must set her wits to work to devise 
some way of getting back to her room undetected. 
How fortunate that she had told Robertson not to 
there till she rang. It was possible that when the 
furniture was replaced in the morning, she might get 
an opportunity of slipping through Pauline’s room ; 
but that abominable Delphine was hardly ever out of 
it. The wind was certainly dismal; and after all, she 
must admit that there was something in the howlings 
of the dogs which entered her marrow, and made her 
think of death. She wished she could sleep. Her 
vengeance must wait. Her first object was to get 
out of that detestable hole. How wearily the time 
dragged on with her, while the unconscious, affianced, 
happy girl, but a few yards from her, was no doubt 
os fully, and dreaming probably of Alfred 
Hyde. She clenched her hands and her teeth, and 
said bitterly : ‘ But wait, wait!’ 

More noise; and not the wind, not thunder: 
Violent knocking at doors, and hurried footsteps 
through the house. She strains her attention 
agonisingly. The furniture has muffled the sounds 
in Pauline’s room, but she hears that the door is 
opened abruptly, and catches the awful words: ‘The 
house is on fire in the north wing. The flames 
are bursting out of Mrs Austen's bedroom windows. 
Wrap yourself up as quickly as possible, and go to 
Madame de Firmont’s room.’ She understands in a 
moment. Her maid had put linen before the 
fire to air, and she had left it there. Probably the 
violence of the storm had driven fire on it; or she 
could not say that she had not, preoccupied as her 
mind was, pushed the horse down accidentally, as she 
passed between it and a table to leave the room. 
Shall she shriek for help before Pauline’s hurried 
preparations are made? How could she bear the 
shame of detection? It was impossible to invent any 
lie which would account plausibly for her being there. 
She could not, would not, humble herself to the girl 
she had intended to crush—to the man to whom that 
girl was dearer than life—the man on whom all her 
own blandishments had been wasted, though they 
had been prompted by a tenderness she had not felt 
for years. She hated them both; she would die to 
destroy them. And while she weighed such con- 

an intensely dreadful prospect that guilt 
woman had before her ! ohana her and the Ss 
wing were unoccupied bedrooms, near which no one 
would come, for all efforts would be directed to save 
as much valuable property as possible. Her husband, 
Pauline, Madame de Firmont, Alfred Hyde, and the 
abbé, would all escape easily by the south hall-door. 
The children and servants would be got out of the 
other wing without difficulty, for their apartments 
were at some distance from the fire. She would be 
left where she was to die the most horrible death con- 
ceivable. Her heart beat as if it would burst, and 
then seemed as if it had stopped. Cold perspiration 
streamed all over her. Her damp hair chilled her 
head and face. She threw her arms aloft in agony, 


ranged | then a | them on her knees, and laid her head on 


them. Should she do that to herself, to end her 

i , which she had come there to lie in wait to do 
to an innocent girl? No; she would not. After all, she 
did not know what might follow death. She remem- 
bered some of the dreadful words that her maid had 
told her the dying cook had uttered, and that she had 
laughed at. ae tre dying did see more than the 
living could see. ides, ‘ while there was life there 
was hope,’ and it would be some hours before the fire 
= . If only the wind had not blown from the 
north! 

There was no possibility of getting the flames 
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under, though there were from eight to ten feet of 
water in the moat, for there was no fire-engine within 
twenty miles. She screamed as loud as she could. 
The e of exposure had hecome nothing to the 
horror of death, and such a death! Pray! How could 
she pray! She had never prayed ; it would do her no 
She shrieked, and shrieked again, and stamped, 

and beat her head against the There was a 
blank interval; she could not tell how long; she 
supposed she had fainted, for she found £ lyin 
in a heap on the confined floor. There was no so’ 
.but the merciless wind, and those untiring d She 
could not bear it; her mind was going. Belore the 
fire entered the next room, she was a maniac. 


A man riding furiously through the park, to fetch 
a doctor for his dying wife, had seen the flames, and 
riven a hasty alarm in the vi The church-bell 

been rung, and the inhabitants of the Grange 
roused with as little delay as possible. It was, how- 
ever, out of the question, even by that time, to 
approach Mrs Austen’s bedroom. e fire was rush- 
ing out of it with great fury. As she had foreseen, 
however, every one escaped. The most valuable pro- 
perty was, moreover, saved ; and the vigorous use of 
all available resources got the dangerous element 
under sooner than could have been expected. It did 
its last work in the room next the closet containing 
the wretched occasion and only victim of the confla- 
gration, scorching the door, and killing her by 
suffocation. 

The ruins smouldered and smoked even on the 
second day ; but as there could be no then in 
going into the south wing, Mr Hyde, the abbé, and 

r Austen, rode from the Priory, where all the 


wreck. Their minds were silently occupied on the 
roul by conjectures respecting Mrs Austen’s fate. 
ppy husband knew enough of her character 

ressed by a suspicion that she, for some 

had occasioned the fire. Still, 


inscrutable 

where was she? Neither he nor his companions could 
even approach a conjecture. It seemed impossible 
that she should have been burned in her sleep ; such 
a fire would have aroused any ordinary sleeper from 
natural rest. The servants and poor people, to whom 
she had been ever hard and unsympathising, had 
settled the matter unhesitatingly : they said broadl 


that ‘Old Nick had come for his own, and left a b 
behind him.’ 

The half-burned pile of building looked like a living 
body fastened to a dead one. As the south wing had 
been left furnished, the door into it had been locked, 
and when it was opened, Mr Austen felt somewhat of 
the mysterious horror that had oppressed him on his 
first entering the old place, years previously. Alfred 
Hyde, lover-like, was all impatience to know the fate 
of Pauline’s room, and sprang lightly up the stairs 
to go into it. Under other circumstances, he would 
have felt that doing so would be an offence to her 
delicacy ; but she was never to sleep there again, and 
he longed to look into the chamber to which her dear 

ce had been so familiar. It told, as a lady’s 

m seldom fails to tell, how its mistress’s mind 
was really bent and regulated. It was eloquent of 
neatness, elegance, mental cultivation, and piety. 
Books, a guitar, drawings of beloved foreign scenes, 
done from memory ; china, and various little pretti- 
nesses that innocent young girls love in the way of 
dressing-table decoration; clothes, fresh and tasteful ; 
a statue of the Virgin Mother and Divine Child, with 
‘Mater admirabilis ora pro nobis,’ in Pauline’s writing 
on the base; a picture of ‘la —— adolescente’ fas- 
tened to the bed, so that she lay down to sleep at its 
foot ; a crucifix, where her eyes would fall on it as 
soon as she opened them; a holy-water font within 
reach from the bed. 

These accessories spoke deliciously to Alfred Hyde, 


expelled household were sheltered, to look at the | fact 


who had been, at his dying mother’s request, reared 
in her faith. The Abbé Oufroi smiled volently 
at the external signs, and the lover's delight in 
them. Poor Mr Austen the while brooded sadl 
over thoughts of his long-dethroned idol, and dark 
surmises ut her fate. ‘See, Father Louis,’ said 
Alfred, ‘there is the furniture pushed, as the dear 
child told us it was, against the door that shut in 
something terrible to-her imagination. I must look 
in” He was ing to remove the furniture, 
when Mr Austen, to whom, however, torn as he was 
by very different feelings, the intention seemed ridi- 
culous, told him that he could enter from a different 
room, and led the way to it. Dismal enough that 
room was, with blackened walls and ceiling, charred 
furniture, and the tinder of burned draperies. Alfred 
tried the door, and found it, as we know, locked, with 
the key in it. The fire had injured the lock, so that 
there was some difficulty in turning the key. He 
looked in, paused, and staggered a. e and 
nee. with horrible amazement. he abbé 
obeyed his signs, and went quickly to see the cause of 
his extraordinary perturbation. His sight was less 
keen, and he did not for a moment distinguish the 
dreadful face that, rigid and distorted, glared from a 
heap of clothes on the floor. When he dia, a just sus- 
picion took instant possession of him, and he exclaimed 
rapidly: ‘ Lacum aperint, et effodit eum ; et incidit in 
foveam quam fecit. Convertetur dolor ejus in caput 
ejus ; et in verticem ipsius iniquitas ejus descen 
Confitebor Domini secundum justitiam ejus, et psal- 
lam nomini Domini altissimi.’ 

Mr Austen had walked on to another room, and 
they had a few moments to consider what to do. 
‘He must be told, said the abbé. ‘Terrible as the 
is—shocking, monstrous as are the suspicions it 
involves—it is impossible, and it would be unjustifiable 
to conceal it from him.’ 

‘God help him, and pity him, poor fellow!’ said 
Alfred fervently ; ‘but one word before you speak to 
him. Don’t let that fiendish thing be eg into my 
innocent Pauline’s room.’ 

The abbé nodded assent. He fetched Roger, and 
broke the intelligence gently to him, and advised him 
not to see what they had found. An irresistible fasci- 
nation drew him on in contradiction to the advice, 
and he fainted, and remained a long time unconscious. 
Time had shewn him a great deal of his wife’s real 
character, but he only remembered then that she had 
been the beau-idéal, the pride of his youth; that she 
was the mother of his children; and that he had 
parted from her but recently in the flush of health 

xysm of mani ury—every li every feature 
na by agony. He had not supposed that any- 
thing so loathsome could be seen out of hell. 

They took him away, and when he regained his 
senses, they soothed him as well as they could ; and 
then, in order to betray as little as possible to the 

blic, they, shuddering, and with averted faces, 

ifted the remains from their hiding-place, laid them 
on a sofa, and carried them to the remotest room. 
When they moved her, they found the key of the door 
leading into Pauline’s room; and a silver box, 
with a tightly-fitting lid, fell from her clothes. It 
contained a white powder, the character of which 
neither of the finders knew, and which they judged 
it best not to investi They tried not to think of 
it; but the belief t it was puor, and that in 
some way or other it would have been given to 
Pauline in the night, took firm, though unwelcome 
hold of their belief. As soon as they returned to 
returned the box su uently to Roger, i 
only that it had been found on his wife’s person. 

was inquest but the coroner was obtuse, 
and the j id not inent questions, so no 
facts were elicited which could establish the true case. 
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The verdict was, that « the deceased Indy perished in | 


fire at the Moated Grange, but the immediate 
causes of her death there was no evidence to shew.’ 

Mr Austen felt that it was im ible to ask, and 
Alfred Hyde that it was i 
the hideous remains received at the Priory. The 
women who did the last offices for them could not be 
induced, even by offers of extravagant remuneration, 
to stay in the with them at night, and they 
were ied as quickly and privately as possible. 
The evil character of the Moated Grange reasserted 


his servants, and removed without 
delay to as great a distance as possible. The abbé 
was asked, and willingly, to make the Pri 

his future home, and he united with Madame de 
Firmont and Alfred in urging Pauline to become Mrs 


her to be safe as Mademoiselle de Tourzel. She sug- 
gested that an interval of mourning was demanded by 
respect for Mr Austen, to whom she was under the 
greatest obligations; but she was overruled. 

A few years later, when the twenty-one years’ lease 
expired, the landlord of the Moated Grange was glad 
to accept a moderate offer for the ruins and their site. 
The Hydes purchased them, and built a small church, 
in commemoration of Pauline’s deliverance, on the 
_ where her bedroom had stood. They had natur- 

a strong feeling against using the old materials, 
pos they sold them; but the ancient portion of the 
edifice, which had seen and survived so many changes, 
was converted into a residence where old followers of 
the De Tourzels, escaping from perils on their own 
soil, found glad welcome and peaceful shelter for their 
declining years. 


UKASE EXTRAORDINARY. 


Srr—Some time ago, you did us the honour to insert 
an article in your magazine concerning us Boys [C. /., 
No. 479]. It was not a complimentary paper, but it 
shewed that ourselves, our manners and customs, had 
occupied a considerable share of the writer’s attention. 
I wrote a reply to it (if you remember), which was 
not inserted in your columns ; that literary effort was 
considered, by all the fellows to whom I read it, at 
least equal to the original essay which provoked it ; 
but, however, from you there is no appeal. I now 
y to you quite another 
o not i getting your sympathy. At a 
private school which ‘ prepared’ for the public semi- 
nary to which I at present belong, there was a ruffian 
who used to beat me, to steal my sugar, to make me 
lend him money, and compel me to write out for him 
his impositions ; but when another young gentleman 
broke open my desk, and read my mother’s letters, he 
advocated my cause, and ed him. Similarly, 
although in the article ‘ Against Boys’ you almost 
exhausted invective with respect to that species, a 
humble individual of which is now addressing you, 
yet it is possible that a wrong may be committed even 
against us, of a magnitude sufficient to excite your 
we Sahib would have his 
i if the Engli vernment proposed to 

teste him over a slow fire. You will at ane reeive 
that I allude to the paragraph in the Times of 
August 6, headed ‘Pocket Reform:’ ‘The head- 
master of Harrow School has issued an order that the 
side-trousers’ pockets of the scholars shall in future 
be dispensed with, his reason for the prohibition 
being, that the boys continually had 


ible to offer to have | there 


is 
might cut off all our beards, and welcome, so that 
capable 


a mischief; and really, when one is forbidden to 
keep one’s fingers quiet in one’s pockets, he who sews 
must expect to reap—— But there, we do not wish to 
threaten. Rather let me take the moral tone, and 
ask whether we are not told, upon good authority, 
that Somebody always finds ‘some mischief still for 
idle hands to do;’ that is, for hands that are not 
reposing where nature has intended them to lie, in 
one’s trousers pockets. I don’t know what the Z'imes 
2p means by ‘side’ ets; I have never 
eard of pockets being anywhere else, except 
in the case of the opossum. I have got an uncle who 
wears ‘a fob,’ but he is much too stout to get 
anything in there but his watch. _ He puts his thumbs 
into the armholes of his waistcoat, and that’s where 
we now intend to put ours, until another ukase 
gg here forbidding any waistcoats to have arm- 
holes. Mr Editor, it is possible you only perceive the 
ludicrousness of this edict, and not the misery which 
it entails upon persons at our time of life. Your 
profession is to write original articles, or to transcribe 
them (forgive me if I have been misinformed) from other 
authors, in such a mamner that they may appear to be 
original. In a word, you have something to do with 
your hands. Even if tis are not employed, it is prob- 
able you wear gloves. Rew not say that this is not 
wrt the i thing that puzzl boy 
ere is one les a more 
than another, it is where to A his hands. You 
have doubtless seen us upon ceremonial occasions, 
such as an introduction to a young friend in his 
domestic circle (for at school it is very different), and 
your observing eye will have remarked our painful 
embarrassment. This principally arises from the 
knowledge that our hands are straying aimlessly 
about, and very likely imperilling the drawing-room 
knickknacks. ‘Now, my dear boy, don’t touch the 
ts ; don’t fiddle those delicate 
c $ eep your fingers off those engravings.’ 
These are the remarks that my mother is continually 
addressing to me at home, and I candidly confess, 
not without reason; I do break a good many articles 
of vertu. A drawing-room is not a proper place for a 
boy at all, but least of all when he may not put his 
hands in his pockets. In circumstances such as [ 
have referred to, Society seems to demand to look at 
our hands. Goodness knows why: J don’t. If she 
hopes to find them clean, she will be y rather 
disappointed ; if a blister (or two) offends her, I am 
sorry for her; if they have not been recently and 
usely in connection with toffy, Society will be 
ortunate ; in winter she has a fine choice of chilblains. 
However, as I say, when we are introduced to a 
fellow, she to see our hands: when ‘a friend 
of our fathers’ (generally a dreadful sort of person) 
comes down here to pat us on the head, and hope we 
are a credit to our family, he also expects to see them ; 
and there are other ghastly ceremonial occasions 
when they must be visible. Generally speaking, 
however, allowance is made for us; at dinner, for 


their hands in | instance, my father says: ‘There, there—put them in 


these pockets, and thereby contracted a lounging = —— boy ; anything is better making 
u 


and stooping habit.’ 


the table-cloth.’ We must be 


P 
I happen to have been of late professionally engaged | doing something with them, as he well under- 


upon a theme which had for its subject 


head-master doesn’t. In school, 
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i Great. This savage t, it seems, did what he 
1 liked with people, — with 
hi | their mage appearance. cut off their heads, 
| and they submitted ; he cut off their beards, and 
if | De Witt (who Occurs i another theme OL mine) was 
be torn to pieces by a mob, many of whom—the his- 
i dose to that ih hoon 
ay itself, an e mystery mvolved im the fire, and in | for that very reason—had served under him. One 
f! Mrs Austen’s being found unburned, and so dreadfully | feels a great temptation, at all times, to do one’s master 
a disfigured, expanded into the wildest rumours. Roger 
' / them, that they felt as if it would be impossible for 
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indeed, pockets are absolutely necessary. I do not 
refer to the comfort and consolation they afford 
to a fellow immediately after he has been caned upon 
the hands—which is le ; that is beside the 
question, because the form of corporal punishment 
at Harrow is different; the possession of pockets 
would afford no relief after that. But with respect to 
Education, Mr Editor—in which I am assured you 
are much interested—this matter is of the most vital 
concern. Everybody knows that the answers of a 
boy in class mainly depend upon whether he has got 
lots of things in his pockets—a knife, marbles, a 
ball of string, a stick of liquorice, a live frog, &c., &c. ; 
something, in short, ‘to fiddle with.’ ived of 
indi channels of information, his mind 
—excuse me if I do not express myself in psycho- 
logical terms—driven in upon itself, collapses. This 
is, of course, the origin of the term ‘at one’s finger- 
ends;’ information before it reaches one’s mouth 
accumulates there, and is there produced by aid of 
ces above = 
of this by my own experience. 
Greek play, notwithstanding my sewn-up pockets, in 
my usual indifferent manner: being ed up to 
construe, I say, I did not disgrace myself, although I 
failed to elicit any particular expression of approba- 
tion from Mr Digammer ; and on the day after that, 
I was equally successful. But consider at what a 
sacrifice! On the first occasion, I twisted every 
button off my jacket ; on the second—well, I am now 
obliged to wear a belt instead of braces, because there 
are no buttons to which to fasten them. On the 
third ~ 4 I skewed it entirely ;* on the fourth, I was 
deprived of my oe (every Englishman’s birth- 
right) for the whole afternoon; if the fifth had not 
been a Sunday it would have been worse for me ; on the 
sixth, I was fi—— In short, I was regularly floored 
by having my pockets sewn up. 

I remember, when I was a child at a dame’s 
school, that conventional old woman insisted upon 
my standing up in class with my hands folded 
demurely before me, one in the other, like a prayer- 

in the pocket-handkerchief of a servant-girl ; 
then she inquired of me the respective dates of the 
Reformation, the Revolution, and the Restoration. 
To her folly I principally ascribe the fact that at 
this day I am unable accurately to distinguish those 
three remarkable events from one another; it is 
true, however, I have learned —— of such matters 
since, ae Soe brought up solely at classical 
seminaries. e cause of my late misfortune was 
an inability to name the date of the establishment 
of the ae Games. The question occurred inci- 
dentally, an put as if it was scarcely worth while 
to ask such a simple thing. If I had had See. 
bladed knife in my trousers’ pm usual, I should 
have come out with my 776 B.C. as true as Babbage’s 


Calculator ; but there were my = fingers trying in 
le 


vain to in at the seams, w my wits went a 
wool-gatheri ‘ Olympic es! Fight for the 
championship. I wonder whether my brother will 
remember to post his Bell’s Life to me, when he has 
done with it this week, by the by. Rifle contest at 
Wimbledon. Those confounded Eton fellows beat us.’ 
‘ Now, sir, the date?’ says Digammer sharply. 
The The Arabian N: and 
e ut the other y’s eye out with a 
; awfully hard, and inside of them. 
That is the case with dates of all sorts. What is the 
good of dates? What can possibly be the harm of not 
knowing dates ?’ ‘ 
* Sit sir, and write out the first two hundred lines 
of the present play, for inattention, says Mr Digammer. 
Inattention! How co a fellow be attentive 
with his pockets sewn up! With respect to those 


* Sic in MS.—Ep. 


Eton boys above mentioned, what degradation have 
we not suffered at their hands through this obnoxious 
ordinance! We Harrovians have an honest aversion 
to Eton, which is shared, indeed, by the other great 
public schools. It holds itself aloof from us and them 
im rather an offensive manner. It won't accept the 
monitorial s ; it pays no attention to the 
new-fangled systems of education; it laughs at Tom 
Brownism ; it makes no attempt whatever to secure 
‘the Tone,’ which (as you are probably aware) is 
what we are to pay any price for; it has 
five lords to our one. Above all things, then, it was 
necessary that we should not be rendered ridiculous 
in the eyes of the Etonians. When we went up to 
town to play them at cricket the other day, it was 
with the most unpleasant forebodings ; not, indeed, 
respecting the match itself—we were confident enough 
about that, and should most 'y have won 
it, but for circumstances which need not be here 
explained—but lest they should find out about this 
ukase. Sir, they did find it out. The ‘ chaff’ of those 
young persons ri at this moment in my tingling 
ears, 


This subject is too painful to me to be dwelt upon 
a In your hands, Mr Editor, I leave our 

ppy case. Your Journal has often evinced its 
sympathy for Oppressed Nationalities; here is an 
unparalleled example of tyranny nearer home. Even 
the Russians never sewed up the pockets of the Poles, 
as their pecuniary exactions amply testify. It is an 
edict which runs counter to human nature, or, at all 
events, to the instincts of civilisation. The proof of 
the barbarism of a nation may be said to depend upon 
the answer to this question: ‘Do they put their 
hands in their pockets?’ You will find that the 
reply will be in the negative only in the case of the 
most savage tribes, the Earthmen, the Caribs, and 
the New Zealanders. 

I am now at home for the vacation, on the very 
first day of which you may be sure that a pair of 
scissors a my pocket-holes ; I implore 
to use your i f 
before our school reassembles. FRANK FINGERFREE. 

Liberty Hall, Pocketborough. 


GREEK ROBBERS. 


I wap started from Athens on a ten days’ ride; I 
was to begin with the pine-treed mountains that 
wall in the dusty olive plains of Attica, and to end 
—O delicious uncertainty of travel!—I knew not 
where. My horse Potiphar had just stumbled over a 
tortoise that was lazily plodding from one arbutus- 
bush to another, when a thought struck me like a 
rifle-bullet full on the heart—I should be robbed! An 
instinct crept over me that I should ; the certainty of 
it came up and hit me in the face, so that I nearly 
dropped my white umbrella. I remembered all at once 
innumerable stories of the Klephts, and how, since 
the war of ind ence against the Turks, wherein 
those guerri ished themselves, it had been 
deemed an honour to be a robber. Had not General 
Epaminondas, who took soup three times, told me at 
the table-@héte at the Hotel de ’Europe in Molus 
Street, about the mail from Corinth being stopped 
lately, and robbed by Klephts, it was supposed, 
merely to throw discredit on the ministry, whom 
the opposition instantly attacked for their disgraceful 
indifference to the ie safety! Did I not know 
that guards of soldiers were now the 
isthmus to defend the diligence that took who 
were going up the in the steamer! Did not 
the Rev. Mr the Scotch missionary, also, 


| 
in his pockets, and nodded at us in a triumphant and | 
ecstatic manner. ‘How very annoying it must be, ! 
| remarked they, with pretended sympathy—‘ how 
| perfectly Harrowing !’ 
| 
| 
| 
— = shewing me the Acropolis by moonlight, tak: 
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me to tea to a Greek merchant’s—Trepani, from Crete 
—whose sister-in-law, in the Morea, had been carried 
into the mountains by the robbers ! 

We were on the sacred way that led to Eleusis, 
and I should have been full of thoughts about the 

in frieze, and about Thermopyle, whither I was 
going, but this thought of robbers led me to at 
once spur a horse, not remarkable for energy, 
ride on to overtake my invaluable guide, my faithful 
Demetri Pomoni, who, with my age-horse and 
— or groom, were far in front, with their backs 
to Acropolis, that now seemed a mere molehill 
behind us, with Hymettus and Parnes, purple dark, 
far behind it to the right. 

To shew what I trembled for, what treasures the 
robbers might have taken, I will describe briefly 
our order and mode of march. My sumpter-horse, 
dragged by a crabbed and rickety old man, who led 
it twelve hours a day, was a rawboned jade, covered 
with sores, that seemed to invite the eagles that now 
and then hovered over us; it was knock-kneed, and 
not very clear about the eyes, but it bore stolidly and 
slowly a mountain of luxuries—my trunk and port- 
manteau, stamped with vermilion letters; my fold- 
up iron camp-bed, ready for shepherd’s hut or open 
air; a huge bolster of black leather, which con- 
tained my eddin , and in its inner folds my plates 
and cups, which Demetri contrived to roll up with 
admirable skill; over this were plaids and wrappers, 
not to forget Demetri’s own rough capote of goat’s 
hair. All this, a vast entanglement of cords secured 
on a stiff wooden k-saddle, over the packing of 
which Demetri and his man quarrelled unceasingly. 

As for the soorijee, in his dirty tunic, y red 
fez, bound round with a ed handkerchief, torn 
— and bandaged shoes, he looked as if he must 

left in some vulture-haunted mountain long before 
we reached the fastnesses of Delphi, so decrepit and 
limping was he. As for Demetri, with his rough, 
aga per shrewd face, he was no gay retainer ; 

e had neither white kilt, sabre, nor pistols, though 
he looked as tough as pin-wire, and as hardy as a 
moss-trooper. He bestrode his horse like a Mamaluke, 
balanced by immense saddle-bags, which contained 
loaves, tins of coffee and sugar, and bottles of St Irene 
wine and brandy; the last we should be unable to 
obtain for a long time. With his large trunk-hose 
of coarse blue cloth, and his brown greaves and semi- 
Turkish shoes, he might, but for his leanness, have 
passed well for a Sancho Panza, of whom, in wit and 
philosophy, he was no unworthy successor. 

It did not calm my apprehensions, when I rode up, 
to find Demetri singing a Greek song about some 
captive robber-chief, who cries: ‘Woe is me that I 
am not on Parnassus, where the boys in the white 
kilts fire from behind the pine-trees! Pity, pity! Ai 
—ai! for here come the mounted travellers, and 
the horses laden with baggage. Fire, my children in 
the white kilts, quietly from behind the pine-trees.’ 

I began at once upon the subject, Demetri welcom- 
ing me with the military salute, as he always did, if 
I rode up to him three hundred timesaday. There 
was a curious mixture of the old soldier and the faith- 
ful groom in him, for he had carried a musket once in 
Athenian troubles, and he had been a courier twenty 


ears. 
; Demetri laughed at the idea of robbers in Greece 
now—it was an English delusion; there had been 
none for ten years—not since the improvement of the 
ndarmerie. I might pretty well judge, when I 
heard that he had never been stopped by robbers, 
neither he nor any of ‘his gentlemen,’ in all his 
twenty years’ travel. They once certainly had caught 
a baggage-horse of his, but released it again, he knew 
not why. 
All this said Demetri, interrupting himself several 
times to point me out the direction of Marathon or of 
Salamis, or to tell me how far we had got from the 


Colonos of (Edipus, or to stop a country girl and shew 
me her skull-cap helmet of silver coins, or to aid a 
priest, who, not as in the parable, was helping 
some peasants whose cart, laden with rinsed-out wine- 
casks, ready for the approaching vintage, had broken 
down inarut. We were on our way to a convent 
whose drones of monks supported themselves by the 


and 4 their bees, and we were plodding on in a 


erce sun at the unambitious rate of four miles an 
hour. The mud-coloured lizards were flickering across 
the road, and hiding themselves in the quake 
chaps and cracks the heat had made in the soil of 
the bridle-track. Road there was none, for the 
carriage-roads cease about five miles out of Athens. 

I very soon began to see that Demetri’s sympathies 
went entirely with the Klephts, though he kept wu 
moral appearances by now and then —_ an 
calling them ‘bad pippal, bad pippal!’ The fact is, 
the war of the independence has so associated the 
Klephts with the guerrilla chiefs, and with hatred of 
—. with chivalrous exploits, and with generous 

evotedness, that it is impossible to blacken them in 
the eyes of a Greek. A Hellene cannot see anges 
base or vile in —_ attacking a traveller, and after 
a fair contest, compelling him to surrender his purse 
and portmanteau. They will confess they do not 
give you money’s worth for what they take from 
you, but they venture their lives for it, and is not 
a Greek’s life worth more than an old leather trunk 
or a few beggarly drachmas and napoleons. They 
are poor, brave men, so they take toll from travellers 
passing through their country. They are at war with 
every one, and the plunder is merely accident, quite 
episodical. Such I knew were Demetri’s real ~ 4 
ments, but he kept them in their secret sheaths, for 
less prejudiced minds. Experimentally, I asked 
Demetri, were we attacked, if he would defend me, 
for his gun was slung threateningly at his back. 

‘Not so foolish, said Demetri. ‘ Klephts never 
attack you but from behind rocks and trees, where 
they see you, and you cannot see them. They send 
out a man to tell you to lay down your arms—if 
you resist, twenty guns fire at you. Saint Irene! 
they always pan A sure of the game, and that is 
why they always take up the trumps. Fire at the 
messenger, and you are a dead man before the smoke 
is blown away from the muzzle of your gun.’ He 
went on to tell me that an American traveller, to 
whom he had once been guide, asked him if he 
should surrender his money if they were attacked. 
‘Every drachma, said Demetri the undaunted. 
‘Then,’ said Jonathan, ‘the first barrel of my revolver 
that I fire will be at you.’ 

We were now in a narrow bridle-path, between 
pine-trees, whose trunks the turpentine-gatherers had 
cut and notched into cups, which were full of the 

ellow viscid liquid; and in this inspiring place 
Demetzi broke out into Robin Hood stories of gene- 
rous robber-chiefs—of how they stole fat oxen from 
rich Turks, to a Greeks; of their heroic 
defences against incredible numbers of government 
troops; of their stratagems and their escapes. He 
talked so eloquently that we lost our way, and got 
two miles peat a to the right of the mountain. 

Demetri having now shewn me that I should have 
no defender in him, became anxious to prove that 1 
should need none; he assured me that robbers had 
passed away ever since a band of twenty-four of 
them had been shot down like wolves in one of the 
valleys of Parnassus. I had to bring him to reason, 
and to shew him I was not to be made a fool of. 

‘Why, Demetri,’ I said, stopping to pick a tuft of 
arbutus, thick hung with crimson sorbs, ‘did not I 
hear at every table in Athens the famous story of 
the great picnic-party to Pentelicus being stopped on 
their way home, just by the bridge over the Llissus, 
by brigands, and how the head of the Athenian 
police, afraid of retribution, called himself a tailor, 
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and, as such, was i iniously stowed away with 
the rest under the arch of the bridge, where the 
frightened sons of Helen were kept by the thieves as 
prisoners.” 

‘An exceptional case, sir,’ replied Demetri ; ‘a mere 
experiment of the brave Klephts. They have long 
deserted Helicon ; the snow-peaks of Parnassus know 
them no more.’ (There was regret in Demetri’s voice, 
and I trembled for my red-diamonded portmanteau.) 

I thought it would be bad taste to mortify Demetri’s 
national pride by reminding him that when the 
— sto that laughing train, two English 

idshipmen, breaking through, and felling each his 
man with his fist, galloped full s into Athens 
for aid, followed by a shower of bullets, but escaping, 
as reckless people generally contrive to do, unscratch 

It was long after, and on a different tour, that I 
and Demetri found ourselves on our way to the great 
battle-plain of Marathon, in company with two Scotch 
missionaries, home from Bombay to recruit their 
health. We had lunched at the fountain by the Eng- 
lish ambassador’s country-house with great 
our wine bathed in the water, while we tore our cold 
roast fowls to pieces, and wrangled with the countless 
wasps for our figs and peaches. No thought of robbers 
entered our minds as we rode in cavalcade by the 
first slopes of the marble mountain, and through 
the quarries of the dead Greeks. Now and then, a 
tortoise dragged across our path, now hurried lizards 
flashed from right to left. The cyclamen, leafless 
but in flower, sprang up amid the stones; dry 
bushes of aromatic herbs were thick around us; the 
arbutuses spread their glossy leaves, in thickets 
where wolves shunned the daylight, and the stems 
bore crimson berries large as strawberries, but more 
beautiful. We had left our carriage at the fountain, 
and had now mounted our horses, which, if not lame, 
were vicious, and if not vicious, were lame. We 
shouted scraps of Aristophanes (the Bird-song), or 
tried Demetri’s modern pronunciation with verses of 
Homer. We were riding between cliffs of marble, 
flat and smooth, painted orange by the oxidising of 
their candied surface. From pt mountains, all the 
Venuses and Apollos, and piping Fauns and Her- 
culeses, were sawn out centuries ago—all the beauty 
turned into stone, that now, in the Vatican or 
other galleries, preach to a listening world. Their 
fellow-stone was there helpless and dumb, for no 
Prometheus had stolen flame to make its veins throb 
and its cold heart warm into life. There it lay, 
waiting for the poet-artist, as it had waited long. A 
mantis, exactly rile kant a split kidney-bean, here 

ighting on my bridle-hand, excited some conversation. 

lf an hour later than this, we were all dis- 
mounted, and resting in a cool cavern half-way up 
Pentelicus, a huge cleft in the rock, widening out into 
a large chamber, with gouty boughs of the fir-tree, 
and playful curling tendrils of the vine, of a trans- 
parent golden green, trailing down from the u 
cliffs of o marble across the entrance. e 
change from the broad hot sunshine to the dim wine- 
cellar coolness of the cavern, filled my mind with 
pleasant thoughts of rustic Pan, crowned with fir- 
cones, and dragging the struggling goats to the milk- 
pails, in times long ago, when trees had souls, and 
every brook had its ian nymph ; in times when 
Theseus, the demi- was cleansing Attica of pests, 
like a divine police istrate, and was impaling the 
club-men and robbers of the mountains on the 
ened boughs of the pines. 

This cavern has been, since the days of Phidias, the 
sheltering-place of the marble-workers, and the stone 
roof is blackened with centuries of their fires. Here 
generations of robbers have emptied their wine-skins, 
and quaffed the resinous wine, while narrating stories 
of crimes, perpetrated away on Helicon or Cithzron, 
or down in the city below, in the olive groves, where 

we see the pile of the Acropolis crowning Athens. 


Here stolen kids have been int to Bonet 
of thieves, and libations of wine been po out 
to the same wily deity. Amid the smoky soot of the 
cavern walls, you may even now discern nts of 
paintings of tawdry saints—St George or St Deme- 
trius—where the quarrymen’s chapel once was. Even 
now a priest sometimes ministers in this wild haunt, 
and a sort of poor-box is placed here for the alms of 
the religious. It says wall, indeed, for the piety or 
superstition of the Greeks, that often in retired roads 
you find one of these alms-boxes placed on a soli’ 
mound of turf, with a simple confidence that is not, 
was told, misplaced, for even a Klepht would not dare 
touch money so set apart for holy uses. 

It was in this den of sa‘ pe in wolves only now 
howl their devil’s mass, t a few years some 
robbers nightly rendezvoused to discuss forays on the 
low countries, on the Theban plain, or on all the 
valleys that horsemen traverse round the —_ of 
Parnassus. Incessant pursuit thinned these Klephts, 
but eno still remained to torture the country, to 


; | thin the flocks, to burn the houses, in revenge, of those 


who informed against them, and to extort secrets 
from mountain farmers with boiling oil. At last the 
police persuaded one of the band, who was in prison 
f’ the chief Th 
capture o lepht chi e spy, accompani 
by gens d’armes duneed as robbers, went up Pentelicus, 
where he expected to find his old companion. He 
left his soldiers behind, hid among the arbutus-trees, 
and entered this cavern, where he found Gorgi 
the chief, who at first him; but the 
spy, disarming his s' him he had 
escaped from prison, 
to turn informer. As Gorgi still hesitated to 
pistol with his left 


All this, and much more, Demetri narrated to us as 

ied. junipers, wp ingly, 

marble dion the untiring lizard 
the beetle, rolling gag Son globe of earth, suf- 
fered from our visit to his haunts. It was high up 
there, while looking at Marathon, that Demetn, 
roused by a draught from my flask of St Irene wine— 
unpoisoned by resin—burst forth into _oes praise 
of the wonderful marksmanship of the Klephts, who, 
when not robbing, amuse themselves on the mountains 
by firing at aie at fez tassels, calabashes, and fir- 
cones. p Sede imitated the firing with such 
that I really began to think that 
Zante-man 


gusto, 
the faithful little 
once been a for he 
them as demi in and generosity ; an 
“did Demetr: be 


that day, goi me to 
English trav ere was no longer any fear 
of travelling in Greece, that for ten years the roads 
had been as safe as those of England, and that every- 
where the Greeks were hospitable, kind, and courteous 
to strangers. I am afraid etri’s date of the ces- 
sation of rob in Greece was rather doubtful, for he 
was a guide, and did not want to frighten off travellers. 

It was an interval of some days before I thought 
again of the Klephts, as I and my red-starred port- 
manteau jolted over marble mountains, and through 
forests of over battle-plains, past ruined 
temples, and legendary scenes old mythology. 
Once, when I met a shepherd with a hare slung over 
his shoulder, and with a long-barrelled gun in his 
hand, I looked at Demetri, as much as to say, ‘Is the 


| ‘hand, an into Gorgis breast, who 
wounded, and was bound by the soldiers, who rushed 
in on hearing the signal. My was tried, and found 
' guilty; and struggling with the executioner on the 
scaffold, was at last stabbed behind, after a long tight, 
such as often takes place at Greek executions. All 
this, with the —— result of the ill-fortune of 
pote Rata bad end, was as certainly the 
end of Gorgi’s story, as the happy marriage is of the 
fashionable novel. 
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time to fight come?’ but all Demetri did was to stop 
and buy the hare for our dinner. On another occasion, 
near Thebes, we stopped to pick some grapes, when 
there was a rush of fierce dogs on us, and a leap of 
some shouting men from a mountain-side, but all 
Demetri did was to take out three copper drachme, 
and lay them on a stone near a fountain where some 
women were washing purple wine-casks ; these men 
were not robbers, but only rough-handed vineyarders, 
who did not like to see vagabond travellers picking 
their grapes. 

True it is that Demetri, sometimes as we reached 
our village at night and closed our sleeping-hut, would 
tell us that the people in that place did not bear 
a very character formerly, but that they had 
improved lately, and were afraid of the soldiers. But 
and I never met it, and the 
men, though savage in look, and dauntless and free in 
bearing, were tender to me as women, and gave up 

ing in the house to my mercy, always ~— 
outside, and picking at my bones and scraps wi' 
Demetri, after I had finished dinner, in the humblest 
and most grateful manner. 

It was a long day’s journey, and we had left 
Plata and Thebes far behind us, and threaded more 
than half the stony spurs of Parnassus, whose blue 
clouded cliffs seemed to slope down from the very 
clouds to my feet. We had just trampled ney ty 
thicket of burned shrub, of which the calcined black 
stalks remained in patches, with here and there the 
white shell of an unfortunate roasted tortoise visible 
in their darkness. 

* Absit omen,’ I was saying, as a huge snake stole 
from my threatening olive switch into the char- 
coal covert, when y we found ourselves at a 
turn of the path in a rocky pass, sterile and gray, 
with a short turf-track at its foot, and at one end, 
on the Parnassus side, a low hill covered with loose 
slabs of rock as as tombstones. Two passes 
— up to it, while the mountain of Apollo came 
shouldering down to it almost sheer, with the excep- 
tion of here and there a ledge of pines, or an eagle’s 
blue peak of cliff. 

This was a memorable in the history of Greek 
Klephts, the last great band that infested Parnassus 
having been here belted in and shot down on that 
very rock of the tombstones I have just described. 
These men had become intolerable to the neighbour- 
ing country, thinning the flocks, exacting tribute from 
villages, to ing rich farmers, ing off women, 
plundering travellers, now up in the snow of Par- 
nassus, now ing out in Parnes or Helicon, or 
venturing even to the heights above Marathon, mak- 


ran, The government, pressed by angry shepherds 
andl travellers, who 
down these = like wolves, and 
le e villages round Parnassus, particu- 
larly Delphi, joined them in closing the passes and 
completing the circumvallation. The day came: the 
brigands were hunted like foxes from peak to peak, 
from pine-clump to pine-clump, from cave to cave, 
from e to shelf, from crag to cleft, and ev here 
beacon-fires scared them back, steel gli shots 
bullets whistled. 
ounded and at bay, the survivors of the band, 
including the chief, bore down from the very edge of 
Parnassus, down the mountain-side, towards 
the hoped the lay before 
us. to gain the pass we in, and so, 
once down upon the Theban Pa to dash for the 
Attic mountains. But just as they were leaping down 
the rocks, fierce upon pet the government 
way. warned by some shepherds, and 
rs at the double from Thebes. 
At bay, indeed, now, with glaring eye and clenched 


village musketeers closed in upon them, while the 
soldiers, taking advantage of trees and rocks, fired at 
any — that ventured to shew himself. The firin 
ry hold out till night, they might in i 
by a rush to the pan aren 
The marks of the bullets can still be seen on 
that hill; but few of the brigands were shot by 


enemies. Demetri shewed me a lentis-bush w the 
youngest the stained with 
many murders, asham seeing escape 
hopeless, turned back to the hill to die with his 


resistance would have lasted till dark, when, 

— the Klephts would, after all, have escaped, 
not the captain of the Ortakoi people enco' 

his men to storm the hill, which they at first 

till = saw the thieves’ bullets were running short. 

The hill was taken, and the Klephts, after a bloody 
ple of knives, were all overpowered or slain. 

e chief, wounded by a bullet in his right arm, alone 
remained alive, and seeing him make a motion of sur- 
render, the Ortakoi captain went up to him, to take 
ae of his silver-mounted pistols, which the 

epht held out, as if to surrender. As he ap 
the Klepht, smiling, fired, and shot him and was 
instantly cut to pieces. 

Demetri told me that the brook we stood near ran 
red for a whole day after this fight, and that twelve 
days after the slaughter of the twenty-four Klephts, 
who were buried on the mountain—if heaping a body 
over with loose boulders can be called burying—the 
air was foul with the putrid smell of carrion, and the 

es and crows were hovering round. 

e rode on, I thinking of the highwaymen in 
London streets, less than a hundred years ago, of the 
bodies in wire-bags on the Thames’ banks, of the 


GLEANINGS FROM DARK ANNALS. 
COMING TO LIFE AGAIN, 


One of the most beautiful poems in Jn Memoriam 
speculates upon the kind of reception the Dead would 
meet with from their relatives, supposing that they 
could resume their life once more, with all their 
privileges of heirship and of marriage. As for the 
writer, he avers that whatever change the years have 
wrought, he finds not yet one lonely thought that 
cries against his wish for his dead friend ; but with 
regard to others, there is some reasonable doubt. 
*Twas well, indeed, when warm with wine, 
To pledge them with a kindly tear : 
To talk them o’er, to wish them here, 
To count their memories half divine ; 
But if they came who past away, 
Behold their brides in other hands : 
The hard heir strides about their lands, 
And will not yield them fora day. . 


the widow, who has just given on to Captain 
Dangleton to entertain a golden of becoming her 
No. 3, to find her No. I rezusei ; and still worse, 


if she has actually become Mrs D. in the interim. 


ee res eu | 


— 


} 
= 
1 | teeth, were the chief and his children. The Klephts ’ 
| 
\ S random firing, and not many of the ants, 
i) | At last, the Klephts’ ammunition got nearly ex- 
; | hausted, and several of them determined on a sally, 
i | and a fierce attempt to cut their way through their 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i i 
| 
| 
| 
D murderers in chains on lonely English commons ; and | 
. as we passed the Greek men who were cleaning out | 
a the cisterns for the grepe-tampling, I thanked God 
a such things had ceased to be, and the men, thinking 
18 I greeted them, saluted me in the beautiful language 
oe that Plato spoke. 
| 
i ing rapid forced marches by night when pressed on Pe | 
i j one mountain, and reappearing suddenly on a distant 
| 
| 
| 
| 
’ | 
ii | | 
| | | 
| _ it would be the height of inconvenience for 
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proceeds of a 
expectancy, or rather for a worse 
its would never be renewed for him 


money, in order that the poor wretch might be 
enabled to recommence life in an honest manner. 
Unfortunately, however, this good Samaritan delayed 
the execution of this design too long; and on a 
certain Sunday—of all days in the week—this 
ungrateful scoundrel left the hospitable mill with as 
much of the money and valuables of the owner as he 
could lay his hands on. Now, it so happened that 
the curate of Abbeville had preached an unusually 
short discourse, and the miller and his men came 
home from church in time to overtake the robber. 
This they did ; and without ee more valuable 
time in reforming him, they took him to the gallows 
upon which they had found him, with many apologies 
for having disturbed him there, in the first instance, 
and there they hanged him, with particular care; 
‘pulling his wicked legs,’ adds the chronicler, ‘to 
make sure that he should thieve no more.’ Neverthe- 
less, the doers of this most righteous deed had to flee 
the country, until a pardon was obtained for them 
from the most Christian king. 

This seems to confirm the poet’s , that in 
most cases dead people should remain so; keeping in 
mind the excellence of the saying, ‘Let bygones be 
bygones ;’ nevertheless, here is a case to the contrary. 
In the Church of the Apostles at Cologne, there is a 
large picture descriptive of the restoration to life of 
Reichmuth Adolch, the wife of a Counsellor of that 
city, under circumstances which have been borrowed 
for materials to construct many fictitious stories of 
asimilar kind. This lady was sup to have died 
of the p which devastated Cologne in 1571; but 
being buried with a valuable ring on her finger, the 
sexton of the church thought ita pity such akional 
lery should be wasted, and opened her coffin on the very 
night of her interment. is conduct she resented 
by sitting up and collaring him on the instant, where- 
upon he fled with excusa ipitation, under the 
idea that he had irritated an inhabitant of the other 
world. Mrs Adolch, however, was far from dead; and 
leaving the vault, at once proceeded, in her grave- 
clothes, to her own house. She was not, however, 
‘out of the wood’ yet, except in the liveral sense. 
The maid-servant, who was roused by her ringing, 
declined to let her in, although she narrated the cir- 
cumstances of her reappearance, through the keyhole, 
in order to still her fears. The girl was se spa mee J 
too terrified, or preferred a situation without a female 
head to it, for did not open the door, but ran to 
her master’s room, who informed her for her pains, 
that she was a mad woman; and all this time the 


poor ny | was shivering in her shroud, and almost 


wishing herself back again under cover. At length 
she was admitted, and by means of proper treatment, 
so entirely recovered that ‘she afterwards had three 
sons who were clergymen.’ 

A still more wonderful death-in-life experience is 
that of Francois de Civille, who, to use his own words, 
was ‘thrice dead, thrice interred, and thrice, by the 
grace of God, restored to life.’ The mother this 
gentleman, having died during pregnancy, was buried 
in her husband’s absence wi 


the good man immediately 


= 


afterwards, he caused her 


out any attempt being 
made to save her offspring ; but upon the return of | his 


to be disinterred, when, by means of the Cesarean 
oan, a living child rewarded his pious care. This 

ild was five-and-twenty years old and a captain in 
Rouen when that city was taken by Charles IX. 
Being dreadfully wounded, and having fallen from the 
ram into the ditch, some pioneers threw him, with 

er dead body, into a hole, and covered him with 
a little earth. he lay for seven hours, until his 
faithful servant came at dusk and dug him up, when, 
finding some signs of life, he was removed to his own 
home, where he — five days and nights insensible 
and speechless. e city being taken by assault, the 
besiegers, who required his apartment for their own 
uses, threw him out of window upon a dunghill; and 
from this couch, which seems to have possessed none 
of those disadvan us qualities which modern 
science ascribes to it, he was rescued after a few days 
by a relative, who removed him to a place of safety, 
where he obtained a perfect cure. Extraordinary as 
this story appears, it seems to have at least consider- 
able foundation ; nor was Frangois de Civille a Gascon, 
as may be supposed, but a gentleman of Normandy. 

An undoubtedly true experience of resuscitation is 
that of Margaret Dixon, of Musselburgh, who was 
hanged at ane er child-murder in 1728. There 
seems to be great doubt as to her bei se 
offence of which she was charged, a erefore her 
natrow escape is as satisfactory as strange. At the 
place of execution, while owning to many sins, she 
avowed her total innocence of the crime in question, 
and her husband—who had much to a 
believed that statement. After the y had been 
suspended the usual time, it was delivered to her 
friends, who put it in a coffin, and sent it in a cart, to 
be interred in her native place. The persons in charge 
stopped to drink at a public-house on the way, and 
while they were ing themselves, Mrs Dixon 
fave indications to the b that she should 
ike to take a little something, or, at all events, to get 
out also. Most of them ran away in terror, but one 
had the presence of mind to bleed her, and got her put 
to bed; and by the following morning she was well 
enough to walk to her destination. By the Scottish 
law, it seems, that a person upon whom ju t has 
been cannot ~~ while 

e marriage of the party su to have been exe- 
cuted is held to be dissolved. All that the King’s 
‘Advocate therefore, was to a be in 
High Court of Justiciary against the unfortunate 
Sheriff for omitting to fulfil the law, which was accord- 
ingly done. The husband of the revived lady married 
her publicly within a few ~ of her resuscitation, 
and she was living so late as the year 1753. 

In the second series of Captain Gronow’s Recollec- 
tions, just published, there is a curious narrative of 
escape from premature interment. 

In the retreat of the French army, he tells us that 
General Ornano, a Corsican, second husband of the beau- 
tiful Comtesse Walewska, and a distant relation of the 
Bonaparte 


a few soldiers commenced digging a grave; but the 
ground was so hard, owing to the terrible cold that 
prevailed, that they could not make it deep enough to 
cover the body, and being pressed for time, they 
arranged the supposed corpse in decent order, and 
covered it with snow instead of earth. After this 
was done, the aide-de-camp reported to the Emperor 
Napoleon, who was not far off, the loss that the army 
twenty-six years of age, youngest officer 
is rank in the army. The Emperor, who was very 
fond of the general, was deeply grieved, and exclaimed : 


= 
Nor would it be altogether gratifying to the —] 
devoted of sons 
rent-roll for the 
one, since post-ob 
after such a catastrophe. And ye such resuscitations 
have happened, not once — ut very many times. 
In 1685, a miller at Abbeville, passing by the 
gallows where a robber had been suspended on the 
ious hes’ perceived some signs of life in him. 
Ning me with compassion, he managed, with the 
assistance of his servant, to take him down, and 
convey him home in his cart. Then he tended him 
carefully until the felon was quite restored to health, 
with the intention of dismissing him with a sum of | 
| 
| 
bursting of a shell, whic ed his horse, and sev 
soldiers who were near him. The general’s aide-de- 
camp, on looking round, observed Ornano lying on a 
his back, to all appearance dead, with the blood How. 
ing from his mouth. A surgeon soon arrived, and 
| declared that life was extinct. The aide-de-camp and 
i 
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‘Poor fellow! He was one of my best cavalry 
officers !’ and turning to one of his orderlies, desired 
him to go immediately and find out all about the 
wound which had caused his death. The officer, in 
order to satisfy himself upon this point, had the dead 


coincidence was a little too striking to be explained 
away. The banker, who does not seem to have set 
any extraordinary value upon her while she was his 
own, was transported with the desire of ing 
her, and laid his claim at once before a tribunal. 


man taken out of the snow, and on looking at the |The 


wound, observed that the on still warm. Furs 
and flannels were accordingly heaped upon the corpse, 
which was upon a shutter, and taken to head- 
quarters, much care and perseverance, he was 
restored to life, to the joy of the Emperor and the 
whole 

‘Gen Ornano,’ concludes Captain Gronow, ‘is 
now (1863) a Marshal of France and Governor of the 
Invalides, and related the above anecdote to one of 
my friends last summer.’ 

e most striking of all known cases of ture 
interment, however, is that related in the Causes 
Célébres, and which has formed the text of many a 
tale, and the trellis-work of many a moving 
Shelley, for instance, has embalmed it in his Ginevra, 
and Leigh Hunt in his beautiful Legend of Florence. 

Two Rue St Honoré, in 
being old friends, and possessing one a son, and the 
other a daughter, had early determined, as their 
betters have often done, upon the marriage of these 
two young people. They looked forward to thus 
uniting their two ‘establishments’ with the same 

ide that two country gentlemen sometimes feel in 
joining their adjacent estates by the union of the young 
squire with the heiress, while they were more fortu- 
nate than fathers in a similar position sometimes find 
themselves, since that which they had set their minds 
upon, their offspring were equally anxious to accom- 
plish also, Not very long, however, before the time 
actually fixed for the celebration of these oe a 
rich banker took a fancy to the young lady, and 
having won golden opinions from her — obtained 
her hand, el geodon promises and contracts not- 
withstanding. They discovered that uniting the two 
establishments was not of such paramount importance 
after all, and that carriage-exercise was essential to 
the health of their beloved daughter. The dutiful 

irl obeyed their wishes without much opposition ; 

t so from improving her constitution, she fell 
into a state of morbid melancholy, which resulted in 
lethargy and apparent death ; whereupon the banker 
buri in a manner that left nothing to be desired. 
Now, like a virtuous young woman as she was, she 
had forbidden her former lover ever to present himself 
before her again, and to this prohibition he had 
bowel; but since she was interred, and given up by 
her husband, he thought it no harm to bribe the sexton 
of the vault in which she lay to let him have one 
farewell look at her loved before its beauty 
withered into dust; and this the more—it must be 
confessed—since once already she had fallen into a 
Lope trance, which gave him a scintillation of 


she might not be actually deceased even 


y 

Having carried the body to his own house, and 
using every means of restoration he could think of, 
he really did succeed in bringing her back to life. 
The astonishment of the lady upon resuscitation was 
of course extreme, but we do not hear so much 
about her sorrow ; and yielding to the many plausible 
arguments he urged in favour of his suit, she con- 
sented to accompany him to England, where they 
married, and lived together in much content. After 
several years, desiring to revisit his native land, 
and feeling convinced that nobody would suspect his 
wife's identity, the husband returned to Paris, and 
within a very few days, the happy pair came sudden] 


— er, in the public street. If| by the 
y 


oung woman had been alone, might perhaps 
have pretended to be a —_ or hit upon some other 
ingenious expedient to wink the widower, but 
seeing her arm-in-arm with her former lover, the 


cause was ed at length = sides, 
The advocate for lover argued, t but for him 
the lady would have now no existence, would 
have been dead, and neither the wife of the banker 
nor of anybody else; that her first husband had 
divested himself of all his rights in interring her ; and 
even that he might think himself lucky in not being 
indicted for homicide for ao to a living 
tomb. But although the spirit of the law might be 
with husband No. 2, the letter was inst him ; and 
seeing that the court was inclined to favour his adver- 
sary’s suit, he prudently anticipated its decision by 
returning once more to oy where the lady and 
himself remained until the banker died. How the 
law of Great Britain would decide so extraordinary 
a matter, I cannot tell; but with respect to incom- 

executi however it may have been in Scot- 

id at the period of Mrs Dixon’s case—the idea that 
a resuscitated malefactor is no longer answerable for 
his crime seems to be the merest assumption; the 
sentence runs, that he is to be by the neck until 
he be dead; and if he be not dead, it is clear that 
the sentence has not been carried out, and that the 
offender is still subject to the forfeit. The crown, 
of course, would be able to remit the penalty, but 
only by a free pardon, as it might have done before 
the first execution; and, i there is a case in 
point. 

In 1350, a criminal, named Walter Wynkbourne, 
was hanged at Leicester, and having been taken down 
after the lapse of the usual period, was found to be 
yet alive. Some were for recommencing the execu- 
tion, but the more humane took him to sanctuary, in 
the church of St Sepulchre in that town, until the 
will of the king should be known. Edward IIL, the 
then monarch, happened to be with the religious in 
Leicester Monastery at the very time, and an appli. 
cation was at once made to his clemency. The king 
thereupon forgave the criminal in Latin, which, I hope, 
was translated to him without delay—Deus tibi dedit 
vitam, et nos tibi dabimus castam (God hath given thee 
life, and we will give thee pardon). 


THE WILLOW BROOK. 


Cox» flowing over the cresses, 
Cold flowing over the stones, 
Cold flowing over the pebbles, 
With little rippling moans. 
Level over the speckled trout, 
Level over the weeds, 

And long green tresses trailing, 
Whither the current leads. 
Glittering over the deeper pools, 
Glittering over the sand, 
Whene’er the sun comes flashing 
From over the Eastern land. 
But shining broad and silvery, 
What time the moon looks on, 


When the cattle cease their lowing, 
And the long June day is gone. 
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